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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Brides’ Trazédy. By Thomas Lovell 
Beddoes, of Pembroke College, Oxford. 
8vo. pp. 130. London 1822. F.C. & J. 
Rivington. 

THERE is hardly a beauty or a vice in tragic 

composition which this Play does not ex- 

hibit; but as it is a youthful production, our 
opinion is, that the hope inspired by the 
former extinguishes the offence given by the 
latter. Mr. Beddoes is a poet: he has only 
to acquire and exercise a severe judgment to 
bea great one. His imagination, deeply in- 
fluenced by the study of Biskepeare and the 
classic writers of antiquity, is of a high order; 
but if he desires that it should brighten o’er 
the world, he must curb it, and act Apollo, 
not Phaeton, in reining in the horses of his 

Sun. It is chiefly from the exuberance of his 

fancy that his errors spring. In the very 


tented with one illustrative simile, but must 
ran through a dozen: in the direst agonies of 
nature, tropes and images and metaphors 
are as abundant as in a lazy love-scenc on a 
violet bank. Now this is writing, not feel- 
ing; and in this lies the condemnation of the 
Brides’ Tragedy. ; 

Yet the redeeming charm of many of these 
passages, which we are forced to blame as 
out of place, of time, of circumstance, and 
of character, is such, that we experience 
& compunctious visiting in denouncing what 
wé admire. But the truth must be spoken, 
and we will do our duty most pleasantly to 
ourselves, by saying as briefly as possible, 
that this work is a Poem of much genius, and 
a very bad Drama. 

The first act, it may well be supposed, is 
by far the best, for in the incipient story 
there are few situations to which poetical 
imagery and description are not suited. When 
the evil passions come into action, and fury 
and murder and despair fill the scene, then 
are the flowers of rhetoric wasted, and the 
conceits of the dungeon and scaffold militate 
against reason and truth. Spectators may 
be cool enough to sift motives and sufferings 
mto all their near and rémote resemblances ; 
but a man on the eve of committing murder 
or of being executed, is not apt to string to- 
gether all the fancifal likenesses applicable 
to either case. Several victims at the point 
of death have jested with the axe, but no one 
yet ever compared its edge to a new moon, 
or a currier’s knife to cut neck-leather, or 

€ cap crescent of the black drummer in the 
royal regiment of guards, or a thin Roman 
nose, or Diana disguised as Atropos, or any 
other simile, serious or ludicrous. The thing 
is out of nature ; and Nature, which we pray 
Mr. Beddoes to remember, is the only Mei- 
pomene ; there is no other Tragic Muse. 

Play is founded on an Oxford tradition, 


& young Student, secretly married to the 
daughter of Manciple of one of the Colleges, 
became attached to a higher dame, and to make 


was buried in the Divinity Walk, and the foul 
act never discovered -till confessed by the mur- 
derer on his death-bed: in the tragedy, instant 
discovery and retribution fallon the head of the 
assassin. We shall content ourselves with citing 
a few pages only in support. of the opinions we 
have advanced, and in justice to the author’s 
genius. ‘The opening scene, and especially the 
first speech of Hesperus (the hero and murderer,) 
is a fair example every way. 
Now Eve has strewn the sun’s wide billowy couch 
With rose-red feathers moulted from her wing, 
Still scanty-sprinkled clouds, like lagging sheep, 
Some golden-fleeced, some streaked with delicate 
Are creeping up the welkin, and behind _[pink, 
The: wind, their boisterous shepherd, whistling 
drives them, 
From the drear wilderness of night to drink 
Antipodean noon. At sucha time, 
While to wild melody fantastic dreams 
Dance their gay morrice in the midmost air, 
And sleepers’ truant fancies fly to join them ; 
While that winged song, the restless nightingale 
Turns her sad heart to music, sweet it is 
Unseen on the moss-cushioned sward to lean, 
And into some coy ear pour out the soul 
In sighs and whispers. Enter Floribel.} 
So late, Floribel ? 
Nay, since I see that arch smile on thy cheek 
Rippling so prettily, I will not chide, 
Althongh the breeze and I have sighed for fou 
A dreary while, and the veiled Moon's mild eye 
Has long been seeking for her loveliest nymph. 
Come, come, my love, or shall I call you bride ? 
Floribet. 


E’en what you will, so that you hold me dear. 
Hesperus. 

Well, both my love and bride ; see, here’s a bower 

Of Eglantine with honeysuckles woven, 

Where not a spark of prying light creeps in, 

So closely do the sweets enfold each other. 

’Tis Twilight’s home; come in, my gentle love, 

And talk tome. So! I’ve a rival here; 

Whiat’s this that sleeps so sweetly on your neck ? 
Floribel. 

Jealous so soon, my Hesperus? Look then, 

Tt is a bunch of flowers I pulled for you : 

Here's the blue violet, like Pandora's eye, 

When first it darkened with immortal life. 
Hesperus. 

Sweet as thy lips. Fie on those taper fingers, 

Have they been brushing the long grass aside 

To drag the daisy from its hiding-place, 

Where it shuns light, the Danie of flowers, 

With gold up-hoarded on its virgin lap? 

Floribel. 

And here's a treasure that I found by chance, 

A. lily of the valley ; low it lay 

Over a mossy mound, withered and weeping 

As on a fairy’s grave. 


Hesperus. Of all the posy 
Give me the rose, though there’s a tale of blood 
Soiling its name elfin annals old 
’Tis writ, how Zéphyr, envious of his love, 


The love he bare to Summer, who since then 
as weeping visited the world ;) once found 
The baby cradled in a violet ; 





way for his union with her murdered his humbler 
love, g to the original story the corpse 





’Twas said the beauteous bantling was the child 
a gay bee, that in his wantonness 


Toyed with a peabud in a lady's garland ;) 

The felon winds, confederate with him, 

Bound the sweet slumberer with golden chains, 
Pulled from the wreathed laburnum, and together 
Deep cast him in the bosom of a rose, 

And fed the fettered,wretch with dew and air. 

At length his soul, that was a lover’s sigh, 

Waned from his body, and the guilty blossom 

His heart's blood stained. ‘The twilight-haunting 


gnat 
His tequiem whined, and harebells tolled his knell, 
And still the bee in pied velvet dight_ 
With melancholy song from flower to flower 


Goes seeking his lost offspring. 
Floribel. Take it then, 
In its green sheath. - - - - 


The reader of taste will scarcely need to 
have pointed out the beauties here so thickly 
sown. The soliloquy is finely poetical till we 
come to the imperfect sense with which it 
concludes, about the nightingale. When Flo- 
ribel enters it becomes fantastic where it 
should bé affectionate, and the description of 
the bower is carried so minutely far as to 
realize darkness not ‘ twilight.” The line on 
Pandora’s eye— 


When first it darkened with immortal life— 


is exceedingly bold and striking ; and the 
picture of the daisy, “‘ the Daniie of flowers, 
is et glowing. But the author must 
wear out his bouqnet in to particular: the 
lily. of the valley is spoiled by the epithet 
‘‘ withered,” (though delightfal in its refer- 
ence to a fairy grave;) aud the rose, in spite 
of the poetical parenthesis, accounting for 
our wet summers, is bephantasied to the very 
thorn in the amour of a bee and a peabud, 
and procreation thence of the baby Perfume. 
This is one.of the evidences that our author 
knows not where to stop, but suffers his ima- 
gination painfully to run away with him. 
Floribel tells a dream, in which she saw the 
Queen of Smiles. The luscious. description 
of female loveliness would have better be- 
come a male mouth ; but the whole is very 
pretty: 
Beneath them swarmed a bustling mob of Loves, 
Tending the sparrow stud, or with bees’ wings 
Imping their arrows. Here stood one 
Blowing a pyre of blazing lovers’ hearts 
With bellows full of absence-caused sighs : 
Near him his work-mate mended broken vows 
With dangerous gold, or strung soft rhymes to- 
ether 
Upon a lady's tress. Some swelled their cheeks, 
Like curling rose leaves, or the red wine’s bubbles, 
In petulant debate, gallantly tilting 
Astride their darts. And one there was alone, 
Who with wet downcast eyelids threw aside 
The remnants of a broken heart, and looked 


i Into my face and bid me ‘ware of love, 
Of fickle 


ness, and woe, and mad despair. 


Hesperus, to save his father, consents to 
marry Olivia and conceal his secret ties 
(finally) by the death of Floribel. The fol- 








{lowing is part of the scene, and begins very 


poorly ; 
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Hesperus. Lead him to freedom, 
And tell your lord I will not,—that’g I will. 
[Exeunt Lord Ernest and guards. 
Here, fellow; put your hand upon my mouth 
Till they are out of hearing. ye me, now. 
stay ; come iiear mé, nearer yet. Now fix 
The close attention of your eyes on mine. 

Guard, My lord! es 

Heperus: See’st thou not death in them’? 

Guard. Forbid it, fate. 

Hesperus. _— Away! ilf-omened hound, 
T’ll be a ghost and play about the graves, 
bs ghosts carr never wed. Exit . 

ere, there they go; my hopes, thful h 
Like ingrate flatterers. What en 90 do wid 
With life ? Ye sickly stars, that look with pity 
On this cursed head, be kind and tell the lightning 
To scathe me to a cinder ; or if that 
Be too much blessing for a child of sin, 

But strike me mad, I do not ask for more. 
Come from your icy caves, ye howling winds, 
Clad in pad gloomy panoply of clouds, 
And call into your cars, as she o’er 
The distant quarters of this tortured world, 
Every disease of every clime, 
Here shall.they banquet on a willing victim ; 
Or with one general ague shake the earth, 
The pillars of the sky dissolve and burst, 
And let the ebon-tiled roof of night 
Come tumbling in upon the doomed world : 
Deaf are they still; then death is all a fable, 
A pieus lie to.make man lick his chains - 
And look for freedom’s dawning through his grate. 
Why are we tied unto this wheeling 
Still to be racked while traitorous Hope stands by, 
And heals the wounds that they may gape again ? 
_ to = end the earth is made a ball, 

crawling to the brink despair would plun 
Into the infnite eternal air, ener 
And leave its sorrows and its sins behind. frewet, 
Since death will not, come sleep, thou kindred 
Lock up my senses with thy.leaden key, 

nd darken every crevice that admits 

Light, life, and misery if thou canst, for. ever. 

We have heard of tearing a passion to 
tatters, and here it is tolerably exemplified. 
The next scene offers a sweet contrast in two 
lines,—Orlando exclaims to his page asleep— 

— he is asleep ; 
Oh innocence, how irly dost thou head 
This pure first page of man. ~ "- - 

We have hinted that all the characters are 
alike poetic, sublime, ‘and pathetic; hunts- 
men, attendants, guards, and even these little 
boys. Thas'the page says, very prettily, 
Oh! if I must be good, then give me money, 

I pray thee, give me some, and you shall find 
I'll buy up every tear, and make them scarcer 
Than diamonds : 


A Huntsman thus delivers his sentiments 
on a tempest : 
Now mercy save the peril-stricken man, 
Who ’mongst his shattered canvas sits aghast 
On the last sinking plank alone, and sees 
The congregated monsters of the deep 
For his dead messmates warring all, save one 
That leers upon him with a ravenous gaze 
And whets its iron tusks just at his feet: 
Yet little heeds his wide and tearless eye 
That, or the thunder of the mountain 
Which Bones peepee with his doom ; 
Where the wild waters rush against the sky, 
Far o'er the desolate plain, his star of hope 
In mockery gleams, while Death is at his side. 


The roar has ceased ; the hush of intercalm * 
* This “‘intercalm”’ is one of Mr. 





goinnggt, sad several equally le might 





Numbs with its leaden fipger Echo's lips, 
And angry spirits in mid havoc pause, 
Prétnediesting 1 ruin in their siledes, 

Guards are invested with powers of speecli 

like the annexed— ; eae 

Guard. Stay; 
*Twere sacrilege to shake yon mourner off, 
And slie will perish in the wintry night | 
If unattended: yet this dumb witness 
Is needful at the trial. hile she sleeps 
With careful hands convey her to the Duke’s, 
And bid the women tend her. 

First Guard. Soft! She breaks 
Her trahce, and rises like a new-born thing 
Fresh from the realm of spirits. 

These highly-wrought passages put the 
upper characters to their tramps, and we do 
not wonder to hear Floribel thus panegyrise 
Hesperus : 

He is the glass of all good qualities, 

And -what’s'a little virtue in all others 

Looks into him and sees itself a giant ; 

He is a nosegay of the sweets of man, 

A dictionary of superlatives ; 

He walks about, a music among discords, 

A star in night, a prayer ‘midst madmen’s curses ; 
And if mankind, as I do think, were made 

To bear the fruit of him, and him alone, 

It was a glorious destiny. 

This is sad bombast ; and we suspect that a 
very material erratum should be made in its 
close, namely, for ‘‘ mankind” to read “ wo- 
mankind.” 

The whole conduct of Hesperus is outrage- 
ous, and what is worse there is no matter how 
preposterously he talks, for it seems as if by 
some magic influence he infects all those 
with whom he converse, with his own folly, 
and they carry on the colloquy as madly as 
he. We will not, however, expatiate on this, 
nor qwote its too abundant proofs ; inthe scene 
with Olivia, p. 42; the puerile absurdity of 
the moth, 48 ; the worse conceit of the rem- 
nant, 71, &c. &c. &c. It is more gratifying to 
select some of the scattered excellencies :— 
Do not minute 
The movements of the soul, for some there are 
Of pinion unimpeded, thrice word-swift, 

Outsoar the sluggish flesh ; and these, Olivia, 
Anticipating their death-given powers can grasp 

A century of feeling and of thought ; 

Outlive pd old world’s age, and be at once 

In the present, past, and future; while the body 
Lives half a pulse’s stroke. To see and love thee 
Was but one soul’s step. - - - 

[The Tempter. - :- - “ Beware of thine own soul, 
’Tis but one devil ever tempts a man, 

And his name’s Self. - - - 

[A Babbler.] Turn out that fellow ; 

1 know him for acrazy marvel-monger, 

A long-faced gossip, with his batch of wonders : 
And now he’ll tell you the most terrible news, 
How many owls and ravens screeched last night, 
Or how some ghost has left his marble tomb 

To blab a drunken lie. 


Tr. 

Whee shall I.’scape ? Is there no.hiding place ? 
Spirit, that guidest the sun, look round this ball, 
And through the windows of deep. ocean’s vault ; 
Is there no nook just big enough for me ? 

Or when I’m dead, can I not pass my soul 
For common air, and shroud me in some cloud ? 

With these brief but admirable passages 
we shall. shut the book ; nor dwell on its halts 
in versification, and other blemishes. For 
we have said that it has qualities that pro 
mise to redeem them all, and we shall Took 
for this consummation with earnest. solici- 
tude. A character of Claudio is as far as it 





goes Mercutian, and the attachment of Olivia 
to Violetta and to her nurse, cannot be view- 
ed without thinking of the Hernia and He. 
lena and Juliet of the greatest of Bards. 





The Entuil: or th: Lairds of Grippy. By 
the Author of Annals of the Parish, Sir 
Andrew Wylie, &c. 3 vols. 12mo, Edin- 
burgh 1823, W. Blackwood. London, 
T. Cadell. 

Tue fecund author of these Scottish tales, 

Mr, Galt, has here given us another well- 

drawn picture of national manners : we wish 

we could add, that (unlike the most of his 
former productions) it painted his country- 
men in colours at which the heart did not 
revolt in disgust. But in fact the Walkin, 
shaws of Grippy are a most unamiable and 
sordid race; from generation to generation 

resenting us with the darkest shades of 

Scotch arsimony, greed, avarice, and selfish. 
ness. The lineaments, for aught we know, 
may be true to nature; but we hope and are 
convinced it is individual nature,—not that 
which a patriot spirit would desire to set 
forth as the general character of his native 
land. Mr, Galt has really much to answer 
for to his fellow citizens of the west; from 
whom, if he truly copies his portraits, they 
are the most odious beings in existence ; if 
untruly, the most barbarously libelled! His 
motto is * Let Glasgow Flourish ;” but if the 
inhabitants of that city at all resemble the 
personages he describes as its representa- 
tives, the epigraph might be changed, and 
the sooner the better, to ‘* Let Glasgow Perish,” 
without extracting one tear from humanity. 
The low and miserable cunning of The Pro- 
vost, the different cunning of Little Wylie, 
and the other varieties of cunning in Bal. 
whidder and his sundry wives, is here again 
embodied in the diversities of cunning with 
which the Lairds of Grippy are endued, The 
“ Leddy”’ of that ilk herself is Mrs. Pringle 
dilated—still cunning and interested without 
a redeeming virtue. But this last-mentioned 
character is in its way the master, or shall 
we say mistress-piece of the author. There 
is a strong reality about it which seems to 
remove it from the class of fiction; and in- 
deed this is the great merit of Mr. G.—if he 
does annoy us with the constant repetition of 
moral ugliness, he makes some amends by 
adjusting his finer personages to a natural 
standard, and so blending ‘acir motives, as 
well as mixing their actions sf good and evil, 
as never to overstep probabil't; in his boun- 
daries of perfection. 

In other respects the Novel before us 
possesses these recommendations and ble- 
mishes. It has characters well, anid others 
extravagantly, delineated ; it is interesting, 
though prolix ; it has many strokes of obser- 
vation on life, and it has many instances of 
carrying thém to caricature. It is eminently. 
Scottish, and it is written in a provincial 
dialect which can hardly be intelligible beyond 
the western parts of that ancient Kineton. 
The style is indeed very objectionable, for 
not only is all the dialogue in this Clydesdale 
jargon, but even the narrative, where the 
author speaks in propria is disfigured 
by a quaint and affected phraseology, which 
is net, if meant to be, humorous. portion 
of provincialisms may be endured, and even 
liked, as imparting a sort of dramatic veri- 
similitude to particular scenes and actors ; 
bat, to make a novel altogether 
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is to limit its circulation, without showing 
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any thing but that the writer’s powers are 

circumscribed, We are surprised that a 

gentleman of Mr. Galt’s experience did not 
receive this, and avoid the error. 

The story is of a family named Walkinshaw, 
whose representative, Claud, is a beggar in 
consequence of his grandfather embarking 
his fortunes in the South-Sea Scheme. Claud 
begins life as a pedlar, his sole ambition 
being to realize money to re-purchase the 
property of his ancestors. In this pursuit he 
thrives by every despicable means, marries a 
woman for her wealth, and has three sons 
and one daughter. His wife’s father in be- 
queathing his estate leaves it to Ciaud’s 
second son, an idiot ; and Claud is described 
as so much under the influence of his ruling 
perce as inconsistently enough to disinherit 

is eldest son, a noble young man, in order 
toaggrandize his name in the next branch, 
upon whom he entails Grippy, &c. The.eldest 
son dies of a broken heart, leaving a widow 
and two children (a boy and girl ;) and on 
the ensuing death of Claud, Watty, the idiot, 
succeeds to all the possessions. These he 
enjoys for a season;.hbut his uncle George 
(the third son of Claud,) plots his ruin, gets 
him legally declared fatuus, (that is, in our 
Chancery practice, has a Commission of Lu- 
nacy issued against him,) and himself ap- 
pointed to the management of the estate. 
George has only one. daughter, whom he 
endeavours to get James Walkinshaw, her 
cousin, to marry; but she disposes of herself 
to another cousin, the son of her Aunt Meg, 
and James is left free to follow his inclina- 
tions towards a Highland beauty, Miss Fra. 
zer, George is drowned, and his daughter 
and her husband succeed, to the prejudice of 
James. But it is dicovered that by the En- 
tail the estates revert to the male heirs of 
Charles, the first-born of Claud, on the failure 
of heirs male to Watty and George. Con- 
sequently the intruders are ousted; James 
marries his beloved, and Grippy passes into 
hands less likely to disgrace it than the line 
of primogeniture from whom he is sprung. 

Such is the outline of the Work, which is 
dedicated, somewhat oddly, to the King, not 
only quoad the description of publication, 
but as being anonymous, and therefore unfit 
to be so offered, except hoaxingly, and of 
course unbecomingly. 

Without. going regularly through the Vo- 
lames, we shall select a few passages as 
serene of the author’s talents and style. 

funeral of the Leddy’s father, old Plea- 
lands, is thus related : 

‘ His funeral was conducted according to 
the fashion of the age ; but the day appointed 
was raw, windy, and sleety ; not, however, 
so much so. as to prevent the friends of the 
deceased from flocking in from every quarter, 
The assemblage that arrived far transcended 
all that can be imagined, in these economical 
days, of the attendance requisite on any such 
occasion. The gentry were shown into the 
dining-room, pe into every room that could 
be fitted up with planks and deals for their 
reception. The bary received the tenantry, 
aod a vast multitude—the whole clanjam- 
phry from all the neighbouring parishes— 
assembled on the green in front of the house. 

“The Laird in his lifetime maintained a 
te and free hospitality ; and, as his kin- 

and acquaintance expected, there was 
neither.scant nor want at his burial. The 
profusion of the services of seed-cake and 


bread, and brandy, unadulterated by any im- 
mersion of the gauger’s rod, were distributed, 
with unmeasured abundance, to those in the 
barn and on the green. ‘ 

“‘ Mr. Kilfaddy, the parish minister, said 
grace to the gentry in the dining-room ; and 
the elders, in like manner, performed a simi- 
lar part in the other rooms. We are not 
sure if we may venture to assert that grace 
was said to the company out of doors. 
Mr. Taws, the dominie of Bodleton, has in- 
deed repeatedly declared, that he did him- 
self ask a blessing; but he has never pro- 
duced any other evidence that was. satisfac- 
tory to us.’ Indeed, what with the drinking, 
the blast, and the sleet, it was not reasonable 
to expect much attention would he paid to 
any prayer; and therefore we shall not in- 
sist very particularly on this point. 

‘©The Braehill church-yard was at a con- 
siderable distance from Plealands-house, and 
hearses not being then in-fashion in that 
part of the country, one of the Laird’s own 
carts was drawn out, and the coffin placed 
on it for conveyance, while the services were 
going round the company. How it hap- 
pened, whether owing to the neglect of 
Thomas Cabinet, the wright, who acted the 
part of undertaker, and who had, with all 
his men, more to attend to than he could 
well manage, in supplying the multitude with 
refreshments ; or whether John Drappie, the 
old servant that was to drive the cart, had, 
like many others, got a service overmuch, 
we need not pause to inquire :—it, however, 
so happened, that, by some unaccountable 
and never explained circumstance, the whote 
body of the assembled guests arranged them- 
selves in funerealarray as well and as steadily 
as the generality of them could, and pro- 
ceeded towards the church-yard—those in 
the van believing that the cart with the coffin 
was behind, and their followers in the rear 
committing a similar mistake, by supposing 
that it was before them in front. Thus both 
parties, in ignorance of the simple fact, that 
the coffin and cart were still standing at the 
house door, proceeded, with as much gravity 
and decorum as possible, to the church-yard 
gate, where they halted. As the gentlemen 
in front fell back to the right and left, to open 
an avenue for the body to be brought up, the 
omission was discovered, and also that there 
was no other way of performing the inter- 
ment but by returning, as expeditiously as 
possible, to the house for the body. 

‘ By this time, the weather, which had been 
all the morning cold and blastering, was be- 
come quite tempestuous. The wind raved 
in the trees and hedges—the sleet was almost 
thickened into a blinding snow, insomuch, 
that, when the company reached the liouse, 
the greater number of them were so chilled 
thai they stood in need of another service, 
and another was of course handed round on 
the green; of which the greater number 
liberally and freely partaking, were soon ren- 
dered as little able to wrestle against tie 
wind as when they Originally set out. ‘How- 
ever, when the procession was formed a 
second time, Thomas Cabinet taking care to 
send the cart with the coffin on before, the 
whole moved again towards the church-yard, 
it is said, with a degree of less decorum than 
in their former procession. Nay, thereis no 
disguising the fact, that more than two or 
three of the company, finding themselves, 
perhaps, unable to struggle against the blast, 


‘When the procession had a second time 
reached the church-yard, and Thomas Cabi- 
net, pers iting at every pore, was wiping his 
bald head with his coat sleeve, his men got 
the coffin removed from the cart, and placed 
on the spokes, and the relatives, according 
to their respective degress of propinquity, 
arranged themselves to carry it. The bearers, 
however, either by means of the headstones 
and the graves over which their path lay, or 
by some other cause, walked so unevenly, 
that those on the one side pushed against 
their corresponding kindred on the other, in 
such a manner, that the coffin was borne roll- 
ingly along for some time, but without any 
accident, till the relations on the right,side 
gave a tremendous lurch, in which they drew 
the spokes out of the hands of the mourners 
on the left, and the whole pageant fell with 
a dreadful surge to the ground. 

“‘This accident, however, was soon recti- 
fied ; the neighbours, who were not bearers, 
assisted the fallen to rise, and Thomas Cabi- 
net, with his men, carried the coffin to its 
place of rest, and having laid it on thé two 
planks which were stretched across the grave, 
assembled the nearest kin around, and gaye 
the cords into their hands, that they might 
lower the Laird into his last bed. The he- 
therel- and his assistant then drew out. the 
plauks, and the sudden jirk of the. coffin, 
when they were removed, gave such a tng to 
those who had old of the cords, that it pulled 
them down, head foremost, into the grave 
after it. Fortunately, however, none were 
buried but the body; for, by dint of the 
best assistance available on the spot; the 
living were raised, and thereby enabled to 
return to their respective homes, all as jocose 
and as happy as possible.” 

Here we think the joke is carried a little 
too far; and clever as the whole is, the ex- 
tract is a proof of the caricature to which we 
have alluded. At page. 166 we find a piece 
of vulgarity fortunately unintelligible to Eng- 
lish readers, which we fear will be the case 
with a great deal of better matter. Watty, 
we have mentioned as a Cymon, is united to 
a Miss Betsy Bodle, who dies in childbed ; 
and we have a striking picture of his grief; 
but we must confine ourselves to its effect on 
his mother. 

“ ¢ Here’s composity for a burial!’ ex. 
claimed the Leddy. ‘ What’s the matter, 
Watty Walkinshaw?’ 

‘* * My father’s in a passion,’ 

_.* Claud started from his seat, and, with 

fury in his eyés, and his hands, clenched, 

Yushed across. the room towards the spot 
where Walter was sitting, watching the in- 

fant in the nurse’slap. _1n thesame moment, 

the affectionate natural also sprang forward, 

and placed himself in an attitude to protect 

the child. The fierce old man, was con-' 
founded, and turning round hastily, quitted 

the reom,. wringing his hands, un 

longer to master the conflicting feelings 

which warred so. wildly in his. bosom. ‘ 

“ © This isa pretty like, house. o’ mourn- 
ings said the Leddy; ‘a father and a son 
fighting, and.a dead body waiting to be ta’en 
to. the Kirt NS O. Watty . Walkinshaw ! 
Watty Walkinshaw! many.a sore heart, ye 
hae gi’en your patents,—will ye ne’er divaul 
till ye hae brought our grey hairs wi’ sorrow 
to the grave? There’s your poor father flown 
demented, and a’ the comfort in his'cup and . 
mine gane like water spilt on the ground. 
Many a happy day we hae had, till this con- 











vine to the in-door ts was in the liberalest 
vpn of the tine, a tobacco-pipes, short- 


either lay down of their own Naopey' accord 
on the road, or were blown over by the wind. 


dumacity o’ thine grew to sic a head. But 
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tak your ain way.o’t. Do as yelike. Let 
strangers carry your wife to the kitk-yard, 


and see what ye’ll mak o’t.’ 

‘ But notwithstanding all these, and many 
more equally O oigaricph and commandin 
arguments, Walter was not to be moved, an 
the funeral, in consequence, was obliged to 
he performed without him.” 

aving introduced the old lady, we had 
better quote all that we purpose to adduce in 
illustration of her admirable whole-length. 
Fearing wrong to her favourite Watty, she 
misdoubts her husband’s proceedings while he 
is making the Entail :— 

s¢¢ And so, gudeman,’ said she, on enter- 
ing the room, ‘ ye hae had that auld sneck- 
drawer, Keelevin, wi’ you? I won’er what 
you and him can hae to say insic a clandes- 
tine manner, that the door mann' be ay 
steekit when ye’re thegither at your con- 
fabbles. Surely there’s nae honesty that a 
man can hae, whilk his wife ought na to 
come in for a share of,’ 

** © Sit down, Girzy Hypel, and haud th 
tongue,’ was the peevish command which 
this speech provoked. 

“¢ What for will I hand my tongue? a 
fool posture that would be, and no very com- 
modious at this time; for ye see my fingers 
are coomy.’ 

** ¢ Woman, t’ou’s past bearing!’ exclaim- 
ed her disconcerted husband. 

¢ An it’s nae shame to me, gudeman ; for 
ee? An kens I’m a grannie. 

“The Laird smote his right thigh, and 
shook his left hand, with vexation.”’ 

When her grandson James, nearer the con- 
clusion, visits her to decline the marriage 
with his cousin, the scene is faithful to 
reality :— 

‘On entering the parlour he found the 
old lady seated alone, in her elbow chair, at 
the fireside. A single slender candle stood 
at her elbow, ona small claw-foot table; and 
she was winding the yarn from a pirn, with 
a hand-reel, carefully counting the turns. 
Hearing the door open, she looked round, 
and seeing who it was, said,— 

*¢Ts that thee, Jamie Walkinshaw ?—six 
and thirty—where came ye frae—seven and 
thirty—at this time o’ night ?—eight and 
thirty—sit ye down—nine and thirty—snuff 
the candle—forty.’ 

‘<¢ Pll wait till ye’re done,’ said he, ¢ as I 
wish to tell you something—for I have been 
out at Kittlestonhengh, where I had some 
words with my uncle.’ 

“**No possible! —nine and forty,’— re- 

lied the Leddy ;~‘ what hast been about ?— 


““*He seems to me as if I had 
neither a will nor feelings, neither a head 
me Thope hae baith—fi 

ye a ve and fifty—but 

hae ye been eondumacious tpn and— 

plague tak the laddie, I’m out: in my count, 

I'll hae to begin the cutt again ; so I may 

set ‘by the reel. What were yon saying, 
Jamie, anent an outcast wi’ your uncle f ‘ 

**¢ He has used me mere ill—rip- 
ping up the obligations he has me under, 


taunting me with my : 
“* And is’t no true that yé’te obligated to 
he has 


him, and that, but for the uncly du 
it hae 


fulfilled towards you, ye would this 
been a bare lad gue kens an ye would na 


hae been as scant o’ cleeding as a salmon in 
the river.” 


(He declares he will never enter the counting- 


sincerity in his friendship 
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“Got ye ony drink, Jamie, in the gait 
hame, that ye’re in sic a wud humour for 
dancing “ Auld Sir Simon the King,” on the 
road to Camrachle ?—Man, an I had as brisk 
a bee in the bonnet, I would set aff at ance, 
cracking my fingers at the mvon and seven 
stars as I gaed lonping alang.—But, to speak 
the words of soberness, I’m glad ye hae dis- 
cretion enough to tak a night’s rest first.’ 
“¢ Do not think so lightly of my determi- 
nation—It is Siskel: from the moment I 
quitted Kittlestonheugh, I resolved to be no 
longer under any obligation to my uncle—He 
considers me as a mere passive instrument 
for his own ends.’ 
“*Hegh, Sirs! man, but ye hae a great 
share o’ sagacity,’ exclaimed the Leddy ; 
‘and because your uncle is fain that ye should 
marry his only dochter, and would, if ye did 
sae, leave you for dowry and tocher a braw 
estate and a bank o’ siller, ye think he has 
pookit you by the nose. - - - - But to end a’ 
debates, ye’ll just pack up yonr ends and 
your awls and gang hame to Mrs. Spruil’s, 
for the tow’s to spin and the woo’s to card 
that ’ll be the sheets and blankets o’ your 
bed in this house the night—tak my word 
for’t.’ 
*¢ In that case, I will at once go to Cam- 
rachle. The night is fine, and the moon’s up.’ 
“¢ Awa wi’ you, and show how weel ye 
hae come to years o’ discretion, by singing as 
ye gang,— 
* Scotsman ho! Scotsman lo! 
Where shall this poor Scotsman go ? 
Send him east, send him west, 
,... Send him to the craw’s nest.’”” 
[He obtains, however, a supper and a bed.] 
From this, the end of the second volume, 
‘the Leddy rises in interest and is mostenter- 
taining—in truth, we may say she is the soul 
of the book, and having delineated her fea- 
tures, we shall not go farther into the Grippy 
question. The sketch of a west country 
morning, Vol. 3, p. 5, is in Mr. Galt’s best 
style; and a Mrs. Eadie, a second-sighted 
lady, figures conspicuously in these volumes, 
but we have noroom to exhibit her were the 
character possessed of freshness as it is now 
rather stale in northern stories. The very 
frequent repetitions about the deed of Entail, 
the absurdity of the main incident, that of 
struggling through life for an attainment, to 
devise it at last to a poor idiot ; and the dia- 
lect so difficult to be understood, are the 
chief defects of the tale. Its merits’we have 
already dwelt upon, and we have no doubt 
that its details of freaks, fancies, and feelings 
peculiar to Scotland, will render it popular 
where the latter obstacle can be sufficiently 
overcome. 





SOUTHEY’S HISTORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 
SrminarR scenes, and indeed more bloody 
than those we have recorded from this excel- 
lent volume, were re-acted afterwards at 
Madrid. The misconduct of every individual 
of the Royal Family of Spain, which contri- 
buted so much to these sad disasters, is held 
up to proper scorn and detestation ; and no 
one appears more prominently on the tapis 
than the Queen in her anxiety for her para- 
mour Godoy, when imprisoned by the predo- 
minant faction—Murat being then the re- 
presentative of Buonaparte in the devoted 
capital : 
“No Kin 
unworthily 


ever placed his favour more 
an Charles, but there was a 
which almost 
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honour to a better monarch. The Queen's 
attachment also, which is more easily ex: 
plained, had a character of enduring passion 
and self-abandonment seldom to be found in 
one at once so vicious and so weak. From 
this time she wearied Murat with letters, 
written in the most barbarons French and 
most confused manner, wherein she expressed 
her fears and her resentments. Ferdinand, 
she said, was the enemy of the French, 
though he declared the contrary. Infantado 
was very wicked ; the priest Escoiquiz one 
of the most wicked; and San Carlos, the 
most crafty of all, had received all that he 
had from the King at the solicitation of the 
poor Prince of the Peace, whom he called his 
relation. She had no other support than the 
Grand Duke and the Emperor, those two 
sacred and incomparable persons—But the 
Prince of the Peace made the burthen of 
every letter. ‘Nothing interests us,’ she 
said, ‘ but the safe condition of our only and 
innocent friend the Prince of the Peace, the 
friend of the Grand Duke ; evenin his prison 
when he exclaimed on the horrid treatment 
they were giving him, he called always upon 
his friend the Grand Duke. Before this con- 
spiracy he wished for his arrival, and that he 
would deign to accept of his house as a resi- 
dence.—He had presents to make him.—We 
are in constant fear of their killing or poison- 
ing him. Let the Grand Duke cause troops 
to go without telling why, and without giving 
a moment of time to fire a pistol at him, 
separate the guard that is set over him, 
which has no other glory in view, no other 
desire but to kill him,—that innocent friend, 
so devoted to the French, to the Grand Duke 
antl the Emperor, the poor Prince of the 
Peace. They heap crimes on this innocent 
Prince, our common and only friend, to in- 
flame the public the more, and make them 
believe it is right to inflict on him all possible 
infamy. Afterwards they will come to me ; 
—they will make his head be cut off in pub- 
lic, and afterwards mine, for they say so.— 
He suffers because he is a friend of the Grand 
Dake, of the Emperor, and of the French: 
the Grand Duke and the Emperor are they 
alone who can save him, and if he be not 
saved and given to us, the King my husband 
and I will die.’ Every letter was filled with 
these anxious solicitations: of the throne 
there seemed to be neither cere nor thought ; 
with the mob at Aranjuez before her eyes, 
and the recollection of Marie Antoinette in 
her heart, this wretched woman was sick of 
royalty ; she asked only an allowance for the 
King, herself, and Godoy, upon which they 
might live all three together, in a situation 
suiting their health ;—a corner wherein they 
might quietly finish their days ;—some place 
near France, to be within reach of. help 
against the bloody hands of his enemies. 
Her feelings toward Ferdinand were not 
less strongly expressed than her attachment 
toGodoy. ‘My son,’ she says, ‘has a very 
bad heart: his character is bloody ; his coun- 
sellors are bloody ; they take pleasure only 
in making wretchedness, and his heart has 
no feeling for father or mother. He will 
make his enmity to the French appear wher 
he thinks he can see occasion.—I fear they 
will make some attempt against them ;—the 
people are gained with money. When the 
Grand Duke shall have placed the poor 
Prince of the Peace in safety, let rather 
strong measures be taken, for otherwise in- 








» house again.) 


amounts[ed] to virtue, and would have done 


trigues will go on increasing, above all, 
against the poor friend of the Grand Dake 
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and me; and the King my husband is not 
secure.’ ”’ 

What a pitiable picture of royalty does 
this present! and these appeals to a man, too, 
who, however arrogant at that period, him- 
self afterwards experienced the reverse, and 
was shot to death in an obscure building! 
The massacre of the 2d of May has been 
frequently described ; but the following may 
be quoted as new features, or if not, as being 
very strikingly painted ; 

--- “An Englishman who was in the 
widst of this dreadful scene, told me the car- 
nage was very great, and that.he believed 
the French lost more. than the Spaniards. 
This gentleman happened to be lodging with 
the same persons with whom I had lodged in 
the year 1796. Two women were killed in 
the house. The mistress (an Irish Catholic) 
dressed up a stool as an altar, with a crucifix 
in the middle, St. Antonio on one side, and 
St. I know not who on the other, and before 
these idols she and her husband and the whole 
family were kneeling and praying while the 
firing continued. This poor woman actually 
died of fear.—In the Memoires d’un Soldat the 
Mamalukes are said to have madea great 
slanghter that day. One of them breaking 
into a house from which a musket had been 
fired, was run through with a sword by a very 
beautiful girl, who was immediately cut down 
by his companions. A man who got his 
livelihood by the chase, and was an unerring 
shot, expended eight and twenty cartridges 
upon the French, bringing down a man with 
each; when his ammunition was spent, he 
armed himself with a dagger, and rushing 
against a body of the enemy, fought till the 
last gasp. . 

A singular contrivance was resorted to in 
order to inform Romana of the state of affairs 
at home, so as to induce him to withdraw the 
Spanish troops from the Baltic, whither the 
insidious policy of Buonaparte bad trans- 
ported them: when accomplished— 

“Two of the regiments which had been 
quartered in Funen were cavairy, mounted 
on the fine, black, long-tailed Andalusian 
horses. It was impracticable to bring off 
these horses, about 1100 in number; and 
Romana was not a man who conld order 
them to be destroyed lest they should fall 
inte the hands of the French: he was fond 
of horses himself, and knew that every man 
Was attached to the beast which had carried 
him so far, and so faithfully, Their bridles, 
therefore, were taken off, and they were 
turned loose upon the beach. As they moved 
off, they passed some of the country horses 
and mares, which were feeding at a little 
distance. A scene ensued such as probably 
never before was witnessed. The Spanish 
horses are not mutilated, and these were 
sensible that they were no longer under any 
restraint of human power. A general con- 
flict ensued, in which, retaining the disci- 
pline that they had learnt, they charged each 
other in squadrons of ten or twenty together ; 
then closely engaged, striking with their 
fore-feet, and biting and tearing each other 
with the most ferocious rage, and trampling 
over those which were beaten down, till the 
shore, in the course of a quarter of an hour, 
was strewn with the dead and disabled. Part 
of them had been set free on a rising ground 
at some distance ; they no sooner heard the 
roar of the battle than they came thunderin 
down over the intermediate hedges, an 
catching the contagious madness, plunged 
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the scene was, it was too horrible to be long 
contemplated, and Romana, in mercy, gave 
orders for destroying them ; but it was found 
too dangerous to attempt this ; and after the 
last boats quitted the beach, the few horses 
that remained were seen still engaged in the 
dreadful work of mutual destruction.” 

In proof of Mr. Southey’s talents as a his- 
torian, we shall adduce only very short exam- 
ples: these, however, in our judgment, suffi- 
ciently attest his qualifications to be of the 
foremost order, whether as they regard acute- 
hess or comprehensiveness. Treating of the 
enthusiastic admirers of the early promise of 
the French Revolution, who in the end ad- 
hered so slavishly to the despot who blasted 
all its delusive prospects, Mr. S. says finely, 

- - - “More extraordinary was the weak- 
ness of those, who having been the friends 
of France at the commencement of the re- 
volution, when they believed that the cause 
of liberty was implicated in her success, 
looked with complacency now upon the pro- 
gress which oppression was making in -the 
world, becanse France was the oppressor. 
They had turned their faces toward the east, 
in the morning, to worship the rising sun, and 
now when it was evening they were looking 
eastward still, obstinately affirming that still 
the sun was there.» Time had passed on ; 
circumstances were changed; nothing re- 
mained stationary except their understand- 
ings ; and beeause they had been incapable 
of deriving wisdom from experience, they 
called themselves consistent.” - - - 

Again, on the conferences at Erfurth, 
previous to the invasion of Spain, 

- - - “ Allthe roads to Spain were thronged 
with troops, marching from all parts of France 
and its dependencies toward the Pyrenees. 
While they were on their march, Buonaparte 
set out for Germany, to meet his dependent 
German princes, and the Emperor Alexander, 
at Erfarth. Some of the performers of the 
Theatre Francaise had orders to precede him, 
that these potentates might be provided with 
amusement. An opportunity was taken of 
giving Alexander a momentous hint of the 
superiority of his new friend :—Buonaparte 
took him to the field of Jena; a temple, de- 
dicated to Victory, was erected on the spot 
wkere the French Emperor had past the 
night previous to the battle; tents were 
pitched round it; and, after a sumptuous 
breakfast, he was led over every part of the 
ground which the two armies had occupied, 
and left to make his own reflections upon the 
spot where Prussia received the reward of 
its long subserviency to France, and of its 
neutrality when the fate of the continent 
was upon the hazard. The immediate con- 
sequence of the meeting was a proposal for 
peace to Great Britain.” 

It was in his diplomatic answers to these 
overtures that Mr. Canning, then, as now, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, wrote 
those admirable dispatches and that splendid 
Declaration which so gloriously asserted the 
dignity of the English people, and will re- 
main, to the latest posterity, the monuments 
of true national greatness and of honour firm 
to the last. 

The Volume, as we have stated, terminates 
with the disastrous retreat to Corunna, with 
the bright halo of victory thrown about its 
closing day. Among the excesses committed 
by our desperate soldiery, no longer under 
the salutary restraints of discipline, we read 





into the fight with equal fury. Sublime as 


with great regret, the account of the destruc- 
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tion of the castle of Benevente, one of the 
finest monuments of the age of chivalry. 

Even more affecting is the next relation : 
Six J. Movre having resolved to retreat into 
Galicia, did not adopt the measures recom~- 
mended by Romana: accordingly 

-- - “He desired that the high road of 
Manzanal might be left to him, saying, he 
would defend that and the principal entrance 
to Galicia by Villafranca ; and that Romana 
might take the Foncebadon pass, and enter 
by way of the Val de Orras and Puebla de 
Sanabria. And here a proof of Spanish mag- 
nanimity was given by these half armed, half 
naked, and half famished men, for such they 
literally were. A malignant fever was raging 
among them, and long fatigue, privations, 
and disease, made them appear more like an 
ambulatory hospital than an army. Under 
such circumstances it might have been sup- 
posed they would have sought to secure their 
retreat under protection of the British to 
Corunna and Ferrol. But Romana and his 
forlorn band were too high-minded to attach 
themselves a3 a burden upon those allies 
with whom they had so lately expected to 
co-operate in honourable and hopeful enter- 
prise ; and they assented without hesitation 
to the British General’s desire. Romana only 
requested that the British troops might no 
longer be permitted to commit disorders 
which even in an enemy’s country ought never 
to be allowed ; it must have been painful in- 
deed for Sir John Moore to have heard of 
such excesses, and still more painful to feel, 
that in aretreat so hasty as this was intended 
to be, it was impossible to prevent them.” 

To efface in some degree the remembrance 
of these painful incidents, we take permission 
to give two or three traits of a different class 
from the field of Corunna. Corunna was 80 
bad a position, “ that some of our general 
officers advised the Commander to propose 
terms to Seult, for permitting the army to 
embark unmolested. - - - - - Hap- 
pily for his own memory, upon farther con- 
sideration, he rejected the advice. It is suf- 
ficiently disgraceful that such advice should 
have been given; and deeply is England in- 
debted to Sir John Moore for saving the 
army from this last and utter ignominy, and 
giving it an opportunity of displaying to the 
world that courage which had never forsaken 
it, and retrieving the honour which, had this 
counsel been followed, would irretrievably 
have beenlost.--- ~*~ 

“Sir David Baird had his arm shattered 
with a grape-shot as he was leading on his 
division. - - Marshal Soult’s intention was to 
force the right of the British, and thus to 
interpose between Corunna and the army, and 
cut it off from the place of embarkation. 
Failing in this attempt, he was now endea- 
vouring to outflank it. Half of the 4th regi- 
ment was therefore ordered to fall back, 
forming an obtuse angle with the other half. 
This maneuvre was excellently performed, 
and they commenced a heavy flanking fire : 
Sir John Moore called out to them, that this 
was exactly what he wanted to be done, and 
rode on to the 50th, commanded by Majors 
Napier and Stanhope. They got over an in- 
closure in their front, charged the enemy 
most gallantly, and drove them out of the 
sinew? of Elvina ; but Major Napier, ad- 
vancing too farin the pursuit, received several 
wounds, and was made prisoner, and Major 
Stanhope was killed. 

“‘The General now proceeded to the 42d. 
‘ Highlanders,’ said he, ‘ remember Egypt!’ 
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—they rashed on, and drove the French before 
them, till they were stoppe ‘by a‘ wall: Sir 
John accompanied them in this charge. He 
now sent Captain Hardinge to order up‘a 
battalion of gnards to the left flank-of the 
42d. The officer commanding the light in- 
fantry conceived, at this, that they were to 
be relieved by the Nghe because’ their 
ammunition’ was nearly expended, and he 
began to fall back. The General, discovering 
the mistake, said to them, ‘ My brave 42d, 
join your comrades: ammunition is coming, 
and you have your bayonets!’ Upon this, 
they instantly moved forward. Captain Har- 
dinge returned, and pointed out to the General 
where the guards were advancing. The enemy 
kept up a hot fire, and their artillery played 
incessantly on the spot where they were 
standing. A cannon-shot struck Sir John, 
and carried away his left shoulder, and part 
of the collar-bone, leaving the arm hanging 
by the flesh. He fell trom his horse on his 
back, his countenance did not change, neither 
did he betray the least sensation of pain. 
pas ee Hardinge, who dismounted, and 
took him by the hand, observed him anxiously 
watching the 42¢, which was warmly en- 
gaged, and told him they were advancing ; 
upon that intelligence his countenance 
brightened. Colonel Graham, who now came 
up to assist him, seeing the « ure of his 
features, began to hope that he was not 
wounded, till he perceived the dreadful Ia- 
ceration. From the size of the wound, it was 
in vain to make any attempt at stopping the 
blood ; and Sir John consented to be re- 
moved in a blanket to the redr. In raising 
him up, his sword, hanging on the wounded 
side, touched his arm, and became entangled 
between his legs: Captain Hardinge began 
to unbuckle it ; but the General said, in his 
usual tone and manner, and in a distinct 
voice, ‘It is as well as it is; I had rather it 
should go out of the field with me.’ Six 
soldiers of the 42d and the guards bore him. 
Hardinge, observing his composure, began to 
Sone that the wound might not be mortal, 
and said to him, he trusted he might be 
spared to the army, and recover. Moore 
turned his head, and looking steadfastly at 
the wound for a tew seconds, replied, ‘No, 
Hardinge, I feel that to be impossible.’ 

“ As the soldiers were carrying him slowly 
along, he made them frequently tarn round, 
that he might see the field of battle, and 
listen to the firing; and he was well pleased 
when the sound grew fainter. A spring- 
Waggon came up, bearing Colonel neh, 
who was wounded: the Colonel asked who 
was in the blanket, and being told it was Sir 
John Moore, wished him to be placed in the 
be, ag Sir John asked one of the High- 
landers whether he thought the waggon or 
the blanket was best? and the man said the 
blanket would not shake him so much, as 
he and the other soldiers would keep the 
step, and carry him easy. So they proceeded 
with him to bis quarters at Corunna, weeping 
as they went. - - - 

“ The General lived to hear that the battle 
was won. ‘Are the French beaten?’ was 
the question which he repeated to every one 
who came into his apartment; and he ex- 
org how great a satisfaction it was to 

to know that they were defeated. ‘1 
hope,” he said, ‘the people of England will 
be satisfied! 1 hope my country will do me 








justice." Then, addressing Colonel Anderson, 
and companion in 
one-and-twenty years, he said to 


who had been his frien 
arms for 


him, ‘ Anderson, you know that I have always 
wished’ to’ die this way—You will see my 
friends’as soon as you can:—tell them every 
thing—Say to my mother’—But here his 
voice failed, he became excessively agitated, 
and did not again venture to name her. 
Sometimes he asked to be placed in an easier 
posture. « ‘I feel myself so strong,’ he said, 
‘I fear I shall be long dying. It is great 
uneasiness—it is great pain.’ But, after a 
while, he pressed Anderson’s hand close to 
his bedy, and, in a few minutes, died with- 
out a’struggle. He fell, as it had ever been 
his wish to do, in battle and in victory. Nu 
man was more beloved in private life, nor 
was there ‘any general in the British army so 
universally respected. All men had thought 
him worthy of the chief command. Had he 
been less circumspect, had he looked more 
ardently forward, and less anxiously around 
him, and on all sides, and behind,—had he 
been more confident in himself and in his 
army, and impressed with less respect for 
the French Generals, he would have been 
more:equal to the difficulties of his situation. 
Despondency was the radical weakness of 
his mind, Personally he was as brave a man 
as ever met death in the field; but he wanted 
faith in British courage, and it is faith by 
which miracles are wrought in war as well 
asin religion. But let it ever be remembered 
with gratitude, that, when some of his general 
officers advised him to conclude the retreat 
by a capitulation, Sir John Moore preserved 
the honour of England. 

“ He had. often said that, if he were killed 
in battle, he wished to be buried where he 
fell. The body was removed at midnight to 
the citadel of Corunna. A grave was dug for 
him on the rampart there, by a party of the 
9th regiment, the aides.du-camp attending 
by turns. No coffin could be procured ; and 
the officers of his staff wrapped the body, 
dressed as it was, in a military cloak and 
blankets. The interment was hastened ; for, 
about eight in the morning, some firing was 
heard, and they feared that, if a serious at- 
tack were made, they should be ordered 
away, and not suffered HF on him their last 
duty. The officers of his‘family bore him to 
the grave ; the funeral service was read by 
the chaplain; and the corpse was covered 
with earth.” 

Thus with a solemn splendour and a sad 

lory closed the career of a gallant but un- 
fortunate Commander; and with this we 
shall close our necessarily imperfect notice 
of the Work which pathetically and impar- 
tially details the afflicting particulars. From 
what we have said and quoted, we hope a 
tolerably accurate judgment may be formed 
of Mr. Southey’s first Volume, the great merits 
of which will, we think, render the public 
very impatient for ‘the completion of his de- 
sign. For ourselves, we have only to repeat 
our almost unqualified admiration of a per- 
formance which we are of opinion places its 
author in the foremost rank of British his- 
torians. 





D'ISRAELI’S CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
Series. 3 vols. 8vo.] 

Two most interesting papers contain a 
secret history of Sir Walter Rawleigh, and 
authentic narrative of his last hours. We wish 
we could insert both these; but our limits 
compel us to forego all the first, except an 
account of the treacherous friend who be- 





trayed Rawleigh to death : 
“Thave discovered (saysMr.D'fsraeli, after 


relating all the particulars from Rawleigh’s 

landing in Devon till his arrest, in attempt- 

ing to escape down the Thames) the secret 

history of Sir Lewis Stucley, in several manu. 

script letters of the times. 

* Rawleigh, in his admirable address from 
the scaffold, where he seemed to be rather 
one of the spectators than the sufferer, de- 
clared he forgave Sir Lewis, for he had for- 
given all men; but he was bound in charity 
to caution all men aga-ast him, and such as 
he is! Rawleigh’s last and solemn notice of 
the treachery of his ‘ kinsman and friend’ was 
irrevocably fatal to this wretch. The hearts 
of the people were open to the deepest im- 

pressions of sympathy, melting into tears at 
the pathetic address of the magnanimous 
spirit who had touched them: in one moment 
Sir Lewis Stucley became an object of exe- 
cration throughout the nation; he soon ob- 
tained a new title as ‘ Sir Judas,’ and was 
shunned by every man. To remove the Cain- 
like mark, which God and men had fixed on 
him, he published an apology for his conduct; 
a performance, which, at least for its ability, 
might raise him in our consideration ; but I 
have since discovered, in one of the manu- 
script letter-writers, that it was written by 
Dr. Sharpe, who had been a chaplain to Henry 
Prince of Wales. The writer pleads in Stuc- 
ley’s justification, that he was a state agent ; 
that it was lawful to lie for the discovery of 
treason; that he had a personal hatred to- 
wards Rawleigh, for kaving abridged his 
father of his share of some prize-money ; and 
then enters more into Rawleigh’s character, 
who ‘ being desperate of any fortune here, 
agreeable to the height of his mind, would 
have made up ‘his fortune elsewhere, upon 
any terms against his sovereign and his 
country. Is “it not marvel,’ continues the 
personifier of Stucley, ‘ that he was angry 
with me at his death for bringing him back? 
Besides, being a man of so great a wit, it 
was no sinall grief, that a man of mean wit 
as I should be thought to go beyond him. 
No? Sic ars deluditer arte. Neque enim ler jus- 
tior ulla est quam necis artifices arte perire sud. 
(This apt latinity betrays Dr. Sharpe.) But 
why did you not execute your commission 
bravely (openly )?—Why ? My commission was 
to the contrary, to discover his pretensions, 
and to seize his secret papers,’ &c. 

‘But the doctor, though no unskilfal 
writer, here wrote in vain; for what inge- 
nuity can veil the turpitude of long and prac- 
tised treachery?’ To keep up appearances, 
Sir Judas resorted more than usually to court; 
where, however, he was perpetually enduring 
rebuffs, or avoided, as one infected with the 
plague of treachery. He offered the king, in 
his own justification, to take the sacrament, 
that whatever he had laid to Rawleigh’s 
charge was true, and would produce two 
unexceptionable witnesses to do the like. 
‘ Why, then,’ replied his majesty, ‘ the more 
malicious was Sir Walter to utter these 
speeches at his death.’ Sir Thomas Badger, 
who stood by, observed, ‘ Let the king take 
off Stucley’s head, as Stucley has done Sir 
Walter’s, and let him at his death take the 
sacrament and his oath upon it, and I'll be- 
lieve him; but till Stucley loses his head, I 
shall credit Sir Walter Rawleigh’s bare affir- 
mative before a thousand of Stucley’s oaths. 
When Stucley, on pretence of giving an ac- 
count of his office, placed himself in the 
audience chamber of the lord admiral, and 
his lordship passed him without any notice, 





Sir Judas attempted to address the earl ; but 
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with a bitter look bis lordship exclaimed, 
‘Base fellow! darest thou, who art the scorn 
and contempt of men, offer thyself in my 


esence ? Were it not in my own house 
would Fadel thee with my staff for presum- 
ing on this sanciness.’ This annihilating 

nt Stucley hastened to convey to the 
king; his majesty. answered him, ‘ What 
wouldst thou haye me do? Wouldst thon have 
me hang him? Of my saul, if I should hang 
all that speak ill of thee, all the trees of the 
country would not suffice, so great is the 
number !’ 

“ One of the frequent crimes of that age, 
ere the forgery of bank-notes existed, was 
the clipping of gold; and this was one of the 
private amusements suitable to the character 
of our Sir Judas. Treachery and forgery are 
the same crime in a different form. Stucley 
received out of the exchequer five hundred 
pounds, as the reward of his espionage and 
perfidy. It was the price of blood, and was 
hardly in his hands ere it was turned into 
the frandulént coin of ‘ the Cheater!’ He 
was seized on in the palace of Whitehall, 
for diminishing the gold coin. * The manner 
of the discovery,’ says the manuscript writer, 
‘ was strange, if my oecasions would suffer 
me to relate the particulars.’ On his exami- 
nation, he attempted to shift the crime to his 
own son, who had flown, and on his man, who 
being taken, in the words of the letter-writer, 
was ‘ willing to set the saddle upon the right 
horse, and accused his master.’ Manoury 
too, the French empiric, was arrested at 
Plymouth for the same crime, and accused 
his worthy friend. But such was the interest 
of Stuciey with government, bought probabl 
with his last shilling, and, as one says, wit 
his last shirt, that he obtained his own and 
his son’s pardon, for a crime that onght to 
have finally concluded the history of this 
blessed family. A more solemn and tragical 
catastrophe was reserved for the perfidious 
Stucley. He was deprived of his place of 
vice-admiral, and left destitute in the world. 
Abandoned by all human beings, and most 
probably, by the son whum he had tntored 
into the arts of villany, he appears to have 
wandered about an pm Teeth and distracted 
beggar. It is possible that even so seared 
a conscience may have retained some remain- 
ing touch of sensibility. 

. Il are men 
Condemned alike to groan ; 
The tender for another's pain, 
THE UNFEELING FOR HIS OWN. 
And Camden has recorded, among his his- 
torical notes on James 1., that in August 1620, 
‘ Lewis Stucley, who betrayed Sir Walter 
Rawleigh, died in a manner mad.’ Such is 
the catastrophe of one of the most perfect 
domestic, tales; an historical example not 
easily paralleled of moral retribution.” 


(We trust to give the Death of Rawleigh, a most in- 
teresting paper, in our next. ] 








JOHNSON’S FIELD SPORTS OF INDIA. 8vo. 

We have in our first day’s course, last Sa- 
tarday, enjoyed with our readers the chace of 
several animals ; but the animal par excell 
in India is the Tiger ; of whose ferociousness 
and exploits our author tells us many terrific 
tales. We cannot copy more than a sample, 
from the midst of a cluster. 

“An occurrence nearly similar happened 
to me soon after, which put an end to my 
shooting on foot. From that time to the 
period of my leaving Chittrah, which was 





on an elephant. The circumstance I allude 
to was as follows :—Fifty or sixty people 
were beating a thick cover as before de- 
scribed ; I was on the outside of it, with a 
man holding my horse, and another servant 
with a hog’s spear; when those who were 
driving the cover called Suer ! Suer! which is 
the Hindoostanee name for hog. Seeing some- 


from me, and supposing it to be a hog, I 
fired at the spot, with ten or a dozen small 
balls; instantly on the explosion of my gun, 
a tiger roared out, and came galloping straight 
towards us. I dipped under the horse’s belly 
and got on the opposite side from him; he 
came within a few yards of us, and then 
tarned off growling into the cover. 

‘** When the people came out, they brought 
with them a dead hog partly devoured, 
These two casea, I think, shew clearly that 
tigers are naturally cowardly. They gene- 
rally take their prey by surprise, and when- 
ever they attack openly, it is reasonable to 
conclude that they must be extremely hun- 
gry, which I believe is often the case, as 
their killing animals of the forest must be 
very precarious. It is the general opinion 
of the inhabitants, that when a tiger has 
tasted human blood he prefers it to all other 
food. A year or two sometimes elapses with- 
out any one being killed by a tiger for several 
miles round; although they are often seen 
within that space, and are known to destro 
cattle; bunt as soon as one man is killed, 
others shortly after share the same fate ; this, 
I imagine, is the reason why the natives 
entertain an idea that they prefer men, to all 
other food. I account for it otherwise. Tigers 
are naturally afraid of men, and in the first 
instance seldom attack them, unless com- 
pelled by extreme hunger. When once the 
have ventured an attack, they find them muc 
easier prey than most animals of the forest, 
and always to be met with near villages, and 
on public roads, without the trouble of hunt- 
ing about for them through the covers. 

‘“ & tigress with two cubs lurked about the 
Kutkumsandy pass, and during two months 
killed a man almost every day, and on some 
days two. Ten or twelve of the people be- 
longing to government (carriers of the post- 
bags,) were of the number. In fact, the com- 
munication between the presidency and the 
upper provinces was almost entirely cnt off. 
The government therefore was induced to 
offer a large reward to any person who killed 
the tigress.” * 





* The dread of the tiger in other animals is 
curiously exemplified in a mode of breaking in 
bullocks to the yoke in Hindostan. Mr. J. states, 

‘©The natives of India have a very stran 
method of breaking in their bullocks for plough- 
ing. The cattle with which they plough the 
ground are in general small, yet they are strong 
enough for the purpose, the earth being only 
turned up a few inches deep. The larger cattle 
are selected for carriage, or for drawing hacke- 
ries [carts,] ‘They are first yoked to an expe- 
rienced bullock, and as most of them are of an 
obstinate restiff disposition, they soon lie down. 
‘To make them rise, the men twist their tails, 
and if that does not succeed, a man throws a 
tiger’s or leopard’s skin over his head, and runs 
towards the bullock, which never fails of making 

get up immediately. After three or four re- 
— of this, they seldom ever attempt to 
ie down. It has the same effect on bulloc ks 
which haye never been in a country inhabited by 
tigers or leopards, and therefore they could never 
have seen a skin of the kind before. 


thing move the bushes about twenty yards | food 


She was fired at, and, adds Mr, J., never 
- - - “heard of after ; from which it may 
be presimed she was wounded. It is fortu- 
nate for the inhabitants of that country, that 
tigers seldom survive any wound; their 
blood being always in a state protinieng 
to putrefaction, a consequence of the extreme 
heat, and their living entirely on animal 
“Two Bipariest were driving a string of 
loaded bullocks to Chittrah from Palamow: 
when they were come within a few miles of 
the former place, a tiger seized on the man 
in the rear, which was seen by a 
[Hoatesen} as he was watching his buffaloes 
grazing. He boldly ran to the man’s assist- 
ance,and cut the tiger severely with his sword ; 
upon which he dropt the Biparie and seized 
the herdsman: the buffaloes, observing it, 
attacked the tiger, and rescued the poor 
man; they tossed him about from one to the 
other, and, to the best of my recollection, 
killed him, but of that I am not quite posi- 
tive. Both of the wounded men were brought 
to me; the Biparie recovered, and the herds- 
man died. 
‘¢An elderly man and his wife, (of the 
lowest cast of Hindoos, called. dooms, who live 
chiefly by making mats and baskets,) were 
each carrying home a bundle of wood, and 
as they were resting their burdens. on the 
round, the old man hearing a strange noise, 
fooked about, and saw a tiger running off 
with his wife in his month. He ran after 
them, and struck the tiger in his back with 
a small axe: the tiger dropt the wife, who 
was soon after brought to me. One of her 
breasts was almost entirely taken away, 
and the other much lacerated: she had also 
several deep wounds in the back of her neck, 
by which I imagine the tiger struck at her 
with his two fore paves one on the neck, 
and the other on the breast—this,. if I ied, 
judge from the number I have seen wounde 
is their usual way of attacking men. The 
old woman was six months under my care, 
and at last recovered. 
“ As an old Mahometan priest was travel- 
ling at mid-day on horseback, within a few 
miles of Chittrah, with his son, an athletic 
young man, walking by his side, they heard 
a tiger roaring near them. The son urged 
his father to. hasten, on; the old man con- 
tinued at a slow pace, observing, that there 
was no danger, the tiger would not molest 
them. He then began counting his beads, and 
offering his prayers to the Almighty. In the 
act of which he was knocked off his horse, and 
carried: away by the tiger; the son ran after 
them and cut the tiger with his sword ; he 
dropped the father—seized the son, and car- 
ried him off. The father was brought to 
Chittrah, and died the same day ; the son was 
never heard of afterwards, In this instance, 
I think, the tiger must have been ravenously 
hungry, or he would not have roared when 
near his prey ; itis what they seldom or ever 
do, except in the very act of seizing. - - - 
“Some idea may be formed how numerous 





in disposition, and quiet in management when 
first they come into the hilly country, should 
soon become timid, and frequently start at tri- 
fling objects. { can account for it in no other 
way, than their having at some time or other 
smelt a tiger or leopard, and natural instinct 


causes that fear.’’ t 
+ Bipar signifies merchandise, and Biparies 








many years after, I always went out to shoot 


“It is remarkable that horses which are bold 


are le who buy grain and other articles, 
which they transport from one part of the coun- 
try to another on bullocks. 
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the tigers must have been at one period in 
Bengal, from the circumstance that one gen- 
tleman is reported to have killed upwards of 
three hundred and sixty. I heard Mr. Henry 
Ramus, at the time he was Judge of the 
circuit of Bahar, declare that he had killed 
that number, and I was told that others fell 

his hand before his death. He kept a par- 
ticular account of every one which he killed ; 
of which, I suppose, his friends are now in 
possession. Having charge of the Company’s 
elephants for many years at a time when the 
Cosumbazar Island and Patellee jungle were over- 
run with tigers, he enjoyed better opportu- 
nities of killing them than has fallen to the 
lot of any other man, even of the German 
Paul, of whom Captain Williamson has said 
so much.” 

The Cheetah hunting, that is the chace of 
animals by that kind of small tiger (or rather 

ther, permape,) which we see “in the 

‘ower of London, seems to partake more of 
cruelty than of sporting :— 

“It is (says our author) distressing to see 
them catch the deer; they are led out in 
chains with blinds over their eyes, and some- 
times they are carried outin carts, and when- 
ever antelopes or other deer are seen ona 
plain, should any one of them be separated 
from the rest, the cheetah’s head is brought to 
face it, the blinds removed, and the chain 
taken off. 

“He immediately crouches, and creeps 
along with his belly almost touching the 
ground until he gets within a short distance 
of the deer, who, although seeing him ap- 
proach, appears fascinated, and seldom at- 
tempts to run away. The cheetah then makes 
a few surprising springs and seizes him by 
the neck. If many deer are near each other, 
they often escape by flight; their numbers, 
I imagine, giving them confidence, and pre- 
venting their feeling the full ‘force of that 
fascination which to a single deer produces 
a sort of panic, and appears to divest him of 
the power or even inclination to rnn away, 
or make any resistance. It is clear that they 
must always catch them by stealth, or in the 
manner I have described, for they are not so 
swift even as common deer.” 

But we must now conclude our Sporting 
annals, even though tempted to transgress 
our bounds still farther, by a very striking 
account of the magnificent Nawaub Vizier's 
method of pursuing game at the head of a 
retinue of some 70,008 in number. There 
is also a well drawn character of this native 
sovereign. There is, however, more fascina- 
tionin the subject of serpents ; and from the 
author’s statements respecting them, we shall 
select a few paragraphs. 

Trying experiments on these creatures, the 
author says, 

-- + “T well remember that I could find no 
medicine to Sone entirely the effect of 
the poison. jogs, cats, poultry, and 
other animals bitten, and all the icin 
to prove, that the power of the animal to 
destroy vitality, became considerably weak- 
ened after every bite. It required a tolera- 
bly large cobra de capello to destroy a cat; 

a second cat bitten by the same snake about 
half an hour afterwards recovered. I shall 
here remark that a cat withstood the poison 
better than any other animal, excepting the 
Mungoose [ichneumon.] The commonly re- 
ceived opinion that the latter animal is never 
killed by the poison, is certainly erroneous ; 
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as an antidote, is also imaginary. I have 
seen several Mungooses die almost immediately 
after being bitten by snakes, and have often 
observed them after the bite to appear for 
atime sick, and tumble about in the grass, 
without ever attempting toeat any ; perhaps 
they may sometimes eat grass, but I am con- 
fident it is not of any particular kind, and 
they do it merely as dogs, in order to cause 
vomiting. As soon as the sickness and effects 
of the poison are abated, they renew the 
attack, and with more apparent violence, but 
with considerably more caution. 

* It is curious to observe with what dex- 
terity these little animals conduct the fight, 
always attacking the tail first, and by that 
means disabling their enemy with the least 
danger to themselves; they then approach 
nearer and nearer towards the head, taking 
off a scale or two at a time; at last they 
seize him behind the head and destroy him. 
I have reason to think that the people who 
exhibit the fight, in most cases, first deprive 
the snake of his venomous teeth, as they very 
unwillingly allow the Mungoose to attack a 
snake fresh caught. I have had a dozen 
fowls bitten by the same snake ; the first 
died in a few seconds, and so on, each ina 
proportionably longer time, to the twelfth, 
which was more than an hour in dying. - - - 

- -- A man exhibited one of his dancing 
cobra de capellos before a large party. A 
boy about sixteen years old was teasing the 
animal to make it bite him, which it actually 
did, and to some purpose, for in an hour 
after, he died of the bite. The father of the 
boy was astonished, and protested it could 
not be from the bite, that the snake had 
no venomous teeth, and that he and the boy 
had often been bitten by it before without 
any bad effect. On examining the snake it 
was found that the former fangs were re- 
placed by new ones, not then far out of the 
jaw, but sufficient to kill the boy. The 
old man said that he never saw or heard of 
such a circumstance before, and was quite 
inconsolable for the loss of his son. 

“The method these people adopt to catch 
snakes is as follows :—As snakes never make 
holes for themselves, but inhabit those made 
by other animals, such as lizards, rats, mice, 
&c. In order to ascertain if they are ocen- 
pied by snakes, they examine the months 
of the holes, and if frequented by them, the 
under part is worn smooth Ly the snake pass- 
ing over it, with sometimes a little slimi- 
ness ; whereas if frequented by any animal 
having feet, they cause a roughness in the 
earth. When they discover a hole frequented 
by a snake, they dig into it very cautiously, 
and if they can lay. hold of its tail, they do 
it with the left hand, at the same instant 
grasping the snake with the right hand, and 
drawing it through with the left, with asto- 
nishing rapidity, until the finger and thumb 
are brought up by the head, when they are 
secure. I have seen them catch them in the 
same manner when gliding fast on the ground, 
* They never could catch for me a cobra 
de monilo alive, although I offered them a 
large reward for one; they said it was too 
small and active for them to attempt to lay 
hold of it,* their bite being certain death. 
It is thought by the natives of India and by 
many Europeans, that snake catchers possess 








all snakes. I questioned them frequently on 
the subject, both when sober and intoxicated, 
and at last, for a small reward, I believe they 
disclosed all they knew, which I shall relate, 
and that they do not know of any infallible 
remedy: their refusing to catch cobra de 
moniloes is a proof. 

* Whenever they attempt to catch snakes, 
there are always more than one present, and 
a second person carries with him a goor goorie, 
which is a smoking machine, made generally 
of a cocoa nut below, with an earthen funnel 
above, containing fire balls. In this fire they 
have always secreted a small ironinstrument, 
about the size of. a prong of a table fork, 
curved into the shape of a snake’s tooth, ta- 
pering from above, and whenever they are 
bitten, they first put on a tight ligature 
above the bite, then suck the part, and as 
soon as blood appears, they introduce this 
instrument red hot into the two orifices 
made by the teeth, and take some bazar 
spirits, if they can procure any, in which 
they infuse a small quantity of bang, [a species 
of wild hemp,] which mixture by the natives 
is called gungeah, but sometimes they use to- 
bacco instead of bang. 

‘*As far as I could learn, these are the 
only remedies that they ever adopt, and ac- 
cording to their account, often succeed. - - - 

‘¢ From the experiments which I made in 
Calcutta, it appears clear that snakes do not 
always possess the same power of destroying 
life. Itis, however, a doubt with me whether 
they expend any of their venomous fluid in 
swallowing and digesting their food, as they 
do in killing it; if they do, their bite soon 
after eating will not be so mortal as after 
long fasting ; in fact, whatever they do eat 
I believe they first kill; at all events, I con- 
ceive, the longer it has been contained in 
their bodies the more venomous it is, and the 
patie the weather the thinner the venomons 

uid. 

* Thave teased them with a piece of ‘cotton 
and made them expend their poison into it, 
and then gave them a fowl to kill, which was 
a considerable time in dying. It is not fabu- 
lous, but true, that they sometimes take their 
prey by fascination. I once witnessed it in 
company with Captain Trench, of the Bengal 
Native Infantry.—Sitting on a terrace rear 
the house, we observed a small bird on a tree 
at a little distance, shaking his wings and 
trembling : we could not imagine the reason 
of it. 

‘Tn a few minutes we observed it fall from 
the tree, and ran to pick it up; to our great 
surprise we saw a large snake running off 
with it in his mouth: he got into his hole 
before we could procure any thing with which 
to destroy him. - - - 

**No person should walk over grass or 
through jungle in India without having boots 
on, or travel without having some volatile 
spirits with him.—It strikes me that a clever 
mechanic might. invent a machine upon the 
principle of a cupping glass and syringe, 
that would draw the poison from the wound, 
which also might be serviceable for the bites 
of mad dogs.” 

With this advice we finish our review, 
though we could have wished to illustrate a 


few of the Hinda customs from facts related 
by Mr. Johnson, and showing a remarkable 
secrets that enable them to cure the bites of |coincidence with European superstitions. 
These, and the characteristic touches of the 


* In general they are about the size of a man’s | Sportsman, which we had marked for notice, 


Pe os b- ne rtioolar herby hack cont little. finger, and from twelve to fifteen inches |our limits oblige us to forego ; as well as some 
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and the presence of some strong medical ex- 
ressions. With these drawbacks, however, 
the volume is very amusing. 





CAMPAIGNS OF 1813-14. 

“In the afternoon of the 22d cf February, 
Prince Schwarzenberg received an answer 
to the letter he had addressed to Marshal 
Berthier from Bray, (begging a truce from 
Buonaparte as mentioned in our last) en- 
closing a letter from Buonaparte to the 
Emperor of Austria, in which he stated, 
‘that fortune having smiled upon him, he 
had destroyed the Russians and Prussian 
army, commanded by Marshal Blucher, and 
the Prussians under General Kleist. Under 
these circumstances, notwithstanding the 

rejudice which existed in the Austrian 
fcaemnstads, his army was stronger in in- 
fantry, cavalry, and artillery, than that of the 
Allies; and if the knowledge of this fact was 
necessary to the determinations of the Em- 
peror, he should have no difficulty in shewing 
his troops to a person of sound judgment, 
such as Prince Schwarzenberg, Count Bubna, 
or Prince Metternich. He thought it right 
to write this letter, because a struggle be- 
tween his forces and an army principally 
Austrian, appeared contrary to the interests 
of both empires, Ifthe Austrian army were 
successful, the Emperor’s situation would 
only be more embarrassing. If the Allies 
were beaten, how would they retire from 
France, the population of which was ex- 
asperated to the last degree by the crimes of 
the Cossacks and the Russians. In this state 
of things he proposed to the Emperor to sign 
a treaty of peace without delay, upon the 
basis which was offered from Frankfort, and 
which the French nation and himself had 
adopted as their ultimatum; indeed, it was 
the only. ground-work upon which could be 
re-established the equilibrium of Europe ; if 
conditions differing from it were imposed 
upon. France, peace could not last. The Allied 
plenipotentiaries had proposed terms at Cha- 
tillon, the knowledge of which in France 
would excite universal indignation. It was 
the realization of the dream of Burke, who 
wished to make France disappear from the 
map of Europe. There was no Frenchman 
who would not rather prefer death than ac- 
cept conditions which would make him the 
slave of England. Such could neither be the 
intentions nor the interest of the Emperor of 
Austria. What view could that Sovereign 
have in forcing the restitution of Antwerp 
from France, and thereby destroying its 
By the propositions of Frankfart 
Austria would become a maritime power; 
what object could she have, therefore, in ex- 
posing her flag to be outraged and violated 
as it formerly had been by England? What 
ghject could she have in placing the Low 
Countries ander a Protestant Prince, who 


was one day destined to ascend the throne of 


England? At ail events these hopes, these 
projects, were beyond the reach of the coali- 
tion. If the battle which would soon be 
fonght against the Allies should be unsue- 
cessful, he had still the meaus of fighting two 
more before Paris should be captured ; were 
even this to happen, the rest of France 
would never bear the yoke to be imposed 
upon her. The convulsions of the nation 


Would quadruple its energies and its force. 
He never would yield Antwerp or the Low 
Conntries, A peace upon the basis of Frank- 
fort could alone enable France to look to the 


merce, If the Emperor of Austria persisted 
in making his interest subordinate to the 
views of England and the resentments of 
Russia, the Genius of France and Providence 
would be against him. The Emperor Alex- 
ander should not entertain sentiments of 
vengeance ; before the capture of Moscow he 
offered him peace, he did all in his power to 
stop the conflagration, which had been lighted 
in that capital by the Emperor’s orders. 
After all 200,000 men were in arms at Paris ; 
they knew what the Russians had been guilty 
of ; they knew the fallacy of their promises, 
they knew the fate which would await them. 
He pressed the Emperor of Austria, there- 
fore, to avoid the chances of a battle, to con- 
clude an immediate peace, grounded on the 
proclamation published by Prince Schwarzen- 
berg, upon the declaration of the Allies of 
the 1st of December 1813, and upon the pro- 
positions of Frankfort. These he had ac- 
cepted, and he would still accept; not bur 
that the position of the Allies was now far 
different from what it was at that time, and 
that in the judgment of every impartial man, 
the chances now were in his favour. He 
should take leave to tell the Emperor of 
Austria, that notwithstanding all that. So- 
vereign had done against him since the in- 
vasion of France, notwithstanding his for- 
getfulness of the ties by which they were 
united, and of the interests which connected 
their people, he retained towards him the 
same sentiments, and he could not see with 
indifference, that if the peace now offered 
was refused, it would be the misery of the 
Emperor’s life, and of his people ; while by a 
single word: all might be conciliated, and 
lasting tranquillity secured to Earope, ff he 
had been base enough to accept the condi- 
tions offered to him, the Emperor of Austria 
ought to have dissuaded him from doing so, 
since he knew that what degraded thirty 
millions of people could not last The Em- 
peror of Austria might at once finish the 
war, secure the happiness of his people and 
of Enrope, and end the miseries of a nation, 
which was a prey to the crimes of the Tartars 
of the Desert, hardly deserving the appella- 
tion of men. He could hardly be asked why 
he addressed himself to the Emperor. of 
Austria ; he could neither do so to the Eng- 
lish, who thought only of the destruction of 
his marine, nor to the Emperor Alexander, 
whose only feeling was vengeance against 
him. He could only address that Sovereign 
who had lately beenhis ally ; and who, from 
the strength of his army and the greatness of 
his empire, was considered as the principal 
power in the coalition; the Emperor of 
Austria, who, whatever were now the senti- 
ments he entertained, yet had French blood 
in his veins.’ 

“The letter from Marshal Berthier ex- 
pressed nearly the same sentiments to Prince 
Schwarzenberg, calling upon him to use his 
influence to bring the war to a termination, 
upon the terms of the Frankfort basis, and 
assuring him, that those which had been pro- 
posed at Chatillon, far from leading to the 
signature of preliminaries, as had been stated 
in his letter from Bray, had been refused by 
Bnuonaparte, who would die rather than agree 
to thei. 

“The first determination upon the receipt 
of these letters was to return no immediate 
answer to them, since the principle upon 
which the original proposition had been made 
from Bray had not been very generally ap- 


time for the arrival of the reinforcements 
which were moving to join the Allied army, 


Prince Wenceslas Liechtenstein, in the after- 
noon of the 23d, was sent to Buonaparte’s 
head-quarters, to notify the wish of the Allies 
to negotiate for a suspension of hostilities. 
Buonaparte held most exulting language to 
this officer; he stated his army to amountto 
100,000 men, the most effective he had ever 
commanded, and he called upon the Austrians 
not to sacrifice themselves to the wretched 
policy of England, and to the artifices of 
Rassia, but to retire from the coalition 
againsthim. He, notwithstanding, consented 
to the propositions which were made to him, 
and appointed Count Flahaut the French 
commissioner to treat for an armistice; he 
was to meet the officers named on the side of 
the Allies, at Lusigny, on the following day. 
—The French army advanced in three co- 
lumns on the 23d upon Troyes.” - - - 

Thus as the war assumed different aspects 
we find the combatants endeavouring to out- 
maneeuvre each other by diplomatic artifices. 
Napoleon’s grand object continued through- 
out to be the detachment of Austria from the 
coalition; and if we remember his language 
on remounting the throne from Elba, it seems 
that the prepossession he entertained of his 
ability to accomplish this, never altogether 
forsook him. He entered Troyes exultingly, 
and was there guilty of one of those atrocities 
which mark the meanness of his nature, and 
attach everlasting infamy to his name : 

«* On the 24th, the town being evacuated, 
Buonaparte entered it, and was received with 
acclamations ; the wounded and sick left by 
the Allies were dragged into the streets to 
grace his triumph. He immediately ordered 
a ci-devant emigrant, who had waited upon 
the Emperor of Russia, and had worn the 
order of St. Lonis, to be tried by a military 
commission ; the sentence of death which was 
prouounced against him, was executed within 
a few hours.” 

From Troyes the army of Schwarzenber 
was followed without vigour ; forNapoleonha 
again turned with his main force upon theSile- 
sian army under Blucher, who had (as usual) 
taken upon himself to decline acting on the 
retreating plan adopted by his coadjutors in 
the South. A’ series of despefate battles 
ensued. In that of Craone, the best fought 
in the whole campaign, in which the numbers 
on both sides were nearly equal, the French 
corps originally engaged were defeated with 
a loss of 8,000 men: the Prussians lost 5,000, 
but as the enemy brought up fresh reserves, 
Blucher retired the next day. The battle of 
Laon, fought immediately. after, cost Buona- 
parte a further loss, and in the end of. these 
operations, so disastrous to him, he was com- 
pelled to retire, from 10 to 12,000 men minus, 
before that army, the total defeat of which he 
had assumed in the preceding letters, and in 
the destruction of which alone he could hope 
for a successful issue to the contest in which 
he was engaged. 

Emboldened by Blucher's successes, Prince 
Schwarzenberg immediately resumed the of- 
fensive, and in two days fighting at Arcis 
worsted the French; but on these affairs the 
author states, “ it is equally-worthy of re- 
mark, that Buonaparte, with a force not ex- 
ceeding 25 or 36,000 men, should have risked 
himself in snch a position in front of 80,000 
of the Allies, as that the latter should have 

allowed him to escape them with impunity.” 

Nevertheless Buonaparte felt himself driven 








re-establishment ofits marine and of its com- 


proved, With a view, however, of gaining 








to play for his last stakes, and he resolved on 
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bold attempt which it the war to 
oat viz. ‘ to force | Pike yl 
to 


back marching upon Chaumont, 
thus menacing E ar sur Anbe and Lungres, 
co! whole line of the operations 


3 leaving |simself in a 
sitaation to profi by the disorder which 


This d stroke brought matters to a 
final sad, Ditasnacnwesse rg, staggered 
at first, was abont to fall back, but Buona- 

te had marched so secretly from Arcis to 
Bt. Dizier, where he was nearer Chaumont 
than the Austrians, that any endeavour to 

t before him to the frontier line was hope- 
leas. He was hastily followed, and 

On the morning of the 24th the Allies 
were ordered to continue their movement in 
pursuit of Buouparte. Prince Schwarzenber 
was, however, overtaken, soon after he h 

uitted Remeepele, by an aid-de-camp of the 
peror of Russia, requesting he would wait 
his arrival, which took place immediately 
afterwards. A conference was then held, in 
which the Emperor strongly enforced the 
propriety of marching upon Paris; he was 
supported in this opinion by the King of 
Prussia, and by the officers of his own staff, 
Prince Wolkonski and Generals Debitsch and 
Toll. Prince Schwarzenberg, notwithstand- 
ing the arguments which were used against 
it by several officers holding high situations 
in his head-quarters, agreed to the wishes of 
Fo Emperor, and at once took measures for 

e execution of the plan proposed. Orders 
for the different corps to halt upon the ground 
they occupied were immediately despatched, 
and the cavalry under Hrennl 7 eainaerede, 
which joined at Vitry, was directed upon 
St. Dizier, to engage the attention of the 
French arm cover the operation of the 
Allies npon Paris.” 

This grand resolution to execute the move- 
ment, for whispering the possibility of which 
Lord Liverpool was so long laughed at by his 

ts, led in. the first instance to a battle 
at Pere Cham » in which our country- 
man, Lord 
spicuous, where the enemy lost between 8 and 
9,000 men, eight generals, 60 pieces of can- 
nop, and a vast quantity of stores. 

“ Colonel Campbell, the British officer who 
was attached to the corps of General Rayef- 
sky, and who was ularly distinguished 
on this .» was severely wounded by a 
cossack, who, taking bim for a French officer, 
forced : s pike through — Cm ss 
Rapatel, the aide-de-camp o late General 
Moreau, was killed nearly at the same mo- 
ment when, urged by his distress at seeing 
his countrymen and fellow-soldiers so 


et yet so uselessly, sacrificing their 
lives, rer m to entreat they 
would it 


The advance upon the French capital was 
continued without intermission and with in- 
cessant fighting, in which the overwhelming 
force of the 


ned armies prevailed. At 
pan pts APtbene 


”’ which covered the city 
Seseusalin atts ten Allen: *+ ont bon wnete 
st an ele- 
vated near the telegraph a fire was im- 
commenced manne It is a sin- 

gular circumstance that the first shot direc 


cart, was eminently con- 





onder the immediate direction of General 
Miloradovitsch, who commanded the Russian 
infantry of reserve.’ 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





Oxrorn, Dec. 14.—Saturday, the Rt. Hon. 
W. Parsons (Lord Oxmanstown,) and the 
Hon. J. Clear Parsons, sons of the Earl of 
Rosse, of Magdalen College, and Wm. Schol- 
field, of University College, were admitted 
Bachelors of Arts. 

W. T. Phillips, M. A. Fellow of Magdalen 
College, has been appointed Keeper of the 
Ashmolean Museum, on the resignation of 
T. Dunbar, M. A. of Brasennose College. 

Thursday, in Congregation, the following 
Degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. ©. Walters, Magdalen 
Hall ; Rev. T. Rowley, Christ Church. 

Bachelors of Arts.—Rev, W. Wilkin Stephens, 
St. Mary Hall, R. H. Millington, Esq. St. John’s 
Coll. Grand Compounders; E. L. Stuart, Exeter 
Coll. ; R. T. W. Taylor, Wadham Coll.; W.T 
Russell, Lincoln .; T. C. Webber, Christ 
Church ; J. Shackleton, Exhibitioner of Pembroke 
Coll.; T. Prosser, Exhibitioner of St. John’s 
Coll. ; Leoline Llewellin, Scholar of Jesus Coll. ; 
T. Underwood, Worcester College. 





FINE ARTS. 


Views in Provence and on the Rhone. Engraved 
by W.B. Cooke, G. Cooke, and J.C. Allen, 
as illustrations to an Itinerary of the Rhone. 
By John Hughes, A.M. No. I. W.B. 
Cooke, Soko Sensis. 

WHeN we reviewed Mr. Hughes’ Itinerary, 

a few weeks since, we noticed the spirited 

and characteristic style of the slight sketches 

with which the volume was enriched. We 
had then no idea of the larger design begun 
in the Work now before us; but spoke of the 
drawings merely as book ornaments, in which 
light they struck us as being peculiarly taste- 
fol and artist like for an amateur traveller. 

We are therefore well pleased to see them 

in a more finished form as productions of 

Art, and graced by the delightful talents of 

the admirable engravers, whose names ap- 

pear on the title page. 

Six Numbers, at the distance of two months 
between each, and containing in all 24 plates, 
will complete the Work. No. I. presents us 
with the following subjects :—1. Tower of 
Mauconseil, Vienne; 2. Valence and Dauphiné 
Mountains, from the North; 3. Avignon— 
Legates Palace, &c. ; and 4. Chateau Grig- 
nan, NW. View. 

These beautiful subjects, without aiming 
at the highest class of engraving, are among 
the sweet efforts of the burin which please 
as much as the most laboured pieces. The 
Tower of Mauconseil must have been very 
difficult to express; for the water on the 
right is between a light coloured stone quay, 
and the tower itself also very. bright,—yet 
the artist, W. B. Cooke, has contrived to give 
it a fine and natural transparency, entirely 
in keeping with the scenery around. 
second is a simple and lovely landscape, with 
asky exquisitely managed ; but Avignon is 
still a greater favourite with us. The rich 
rat a wer np nee on one hand, the sil- 
very river, picturesque bridge, the dis- 
tant Alps of Dauphin2, and the little bit of 
rasti¢ scenery on the foreground of the left, 








all combine to render this a very charming 
view; and Mf. Allen has’ great merit in exe- 
enting it as he has done. The Chateau 
Grignan is of a different and darker charac. 
ter; and an extremely interesting perform- 
ance. Upon the whole, the lovers of elegant 
Art will find this publication well entitled to 
their attention. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FRAGMENTS IN RHYME. 


IX.—The Female Convict. 

(Suggested by the interesting description in the Me- 

moirs of John Nicol, mariner, quoted in the Review 

of the Literary Gazette.] 
She shrank from all, and her silent mood 
Made her wish only for solitude : 
Her eye sought the ground, as it could not brook, 
For innermost shame, on another’s to look ; 
And the cheerings of comfort fell on her ear 
Like deadliest words, that were cutses to hear !—~ 
She still was young, and she had been fair ; 
But weather-stains, hunger, toil and care, 
That frost and fever that wear the heart, 
Had made the colours of youth depart 
From the sallow cheek, save over it came 
The burning flush of the spirit’s shame. 
They were sailing over the salt sea foam, 
Far from het country, far from her home ; 
And all she had left for her friends to keep 
Was a name to hide, and a memory to weep! 
And her future held forth but the felon’s lot, 
To live forsaken—to dié forgot ! 
She could not weep, and she could not pray, 
But she wasted and withered from day to day, 
Till you might have counted each sunken vein 
When her wrist was prest by the iron chain ; 
And sometimes I thought her large dark eye 
Had the glisten of red insanity. 
She called me once to her sleeping place ; 
A strange wild look was upon her face, 


Her eye flashed over her cheek so white, 


Like a gravestone seen in the pale moonlight, 
And she spoke in a low unearthly tone— 

The sound from mine ear hath never gone! 

* T had last night the loveliest dream : 

My own land shone in the summer beam, 

I saw the fields of the golden grain, 

I heard the reaper’s harvest strain ; 

There stood on the hills the green pine tree, 
And the thrush and the lark sang merrily. 

A long and a weary way I had come ; 

But I stopp’d, methought, by mine own sweet home. 
I stood by the hearth, and my Father sat there, 
With pale thin face, and snow-white hair ! 
The Bible lay open upon his knee, 

But he closed the book to welcome me. 

He led me next where my Mother lay, 

And together we knelt by her grave to pray, 
And heard a hymn it was heaven to hear, 

For it echoed one to my young days dear. 


This dream has waked feelings long, long since fled, 


And hopes which I deemed in my heart were dead ! 
—We have not spoken, but still I have hung 

On the northern accents that,dwell on thy tongue ; 
To me they are music, to me they recall 

The things long hidden by memory’s pall! 

Take this long curl of yellow hair, 

And give it my Father, and tell him my prayer, 


The | My dying prayer, was for him. - - -”” 


Next day 
Upon the deck a coffin lay ; 
They raised it up, and like a-dirge 
The heavy gale swept o'e#,the surge ; 
The corpse was cast to the wind and wave— 
The Contes Rar teens ee ee eee ee 
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PSALM LXXVI. VERSIFIED. 
In Judah the name of Jehovah is known, 
In the chorus of Israel triumphantly swelling ; 
In Salem's high places is planted his throne, 
And on Sion’s fair hill is his glorious dwelling. 
There brake he the arrows, there brake he the bow, 
There brake he the shield and the sword, and 
the battle ; 
And worthier honour that mountain shall know 
Than the hills where the shafts of the Plun- 
derers rattle. 
Fall’n are the proud. and despoil’d of their store, 
And the slumber of death is the sleep they are 
sleeping : [more, 
And the hands of the strong ones are mighty no 
And their triumph is turn’d to despairing and 
weeping. 
Oh! God of our Fathers! both horseman and car 
At the breath of thy pow’r to destruction were 
hurl’d ; [war, 
Who may stand in thy sight, fearful Lord of the 
When the bolts of thy wrath are abroad on the 
world ! 
From the height of the heavens thy sentence was 
heard, 
And Earth as it trembled grew still at the voice, 
When rising to judgmem thy glory appear’d, 
And bade all the meek of thy people rejoice. 
The fierceness and scorn of rebellion and pride 
Shall but end in thy glory, and perfect thy praise ; 
Thou shalt turn all the darts of the wicked aside, 
And crush all thy foes, oh Thou Ancient of days! 
Then pay ye your vows to the great King of kings, 
And be faithful all ye that assemble before him ; 
While each servant of God his peace- offering brings, 
And serve him, and magnify, fear, and adore him. 
Tiro. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
WINE AND WALNUTS. 


come, come, let me go, go, Fe ; Mister Fleet- 
wood ,let—me—go, I say! If you don’t—oh ! 
—let go my finger, I vow I'll scream!” 

*“ Winny, Winny, Wimy!” exclaimed 
Mistress Johnson, who at that moment came 
from the inner parlour-door into the bar— 
‘* What are you about,. Miss?” ringing the 
bell.with a furious peal. 

“There now!” said Winny, flying away 
with the chocolate-pot—‘ Sure as a gun 
shall be turned out!” 

“Then Fil take you in,” said Fleetwood 
gaily, throwing his ‘arms wide open. 

“Yes, G—!” said John Dennis, who 
had witnessed this throngh the glass door, 
bursting it open at this last sentence— 
‘* Who’d deny that? I should desire to know 
who the devil you would not take in!” 

“ There’s a rap of the knuckles, by Goles 
—hey, brother Fleetwood ?” said Quin. 

“Yes,” replied Fleetwood, “a little harder 
than fair Winny’s—the mohawk !” 

‘Is it not true?” said Dennis, striking his 
stick violently on the floor. ‘ Gaming! at 
this hour too!” (scowling at the chess-table) 
— whilst all the miserable mummers there 
are besieging an empty treasury !—All up in 
arms, the vegabonds!—all Drary Lane in com- 
motion, and gentleman Fleetwood sitting 
at his ease, galavanting with a publican’s 
daughter !”” 

The cynic had indulged a violent grudge 
against Fleetwood for rejecting one of his 
plays, and took this opportanity of venting 
his malice. “It was notorious that Fleetwood 
was a miserable financier, and shamefully 
negligent in paying the salaries due to the 
actors, who were not unfrequently reduced 
to extraordinary expedients to get even a 
part of their arrears from the thoughtless 
manager. 

“ Never mind, mine ancient,” rebutted Fleet- 
wood with inflexible good-humonr ; ‘‘ no ohe 
will accuse you of not paying off old débts 





Chap. XXIIL—THE DEVIL TAVERN, continued 

“ Pour it up, put it up—be quick! Here he 
is, by the Lord!” said Colley Cibber— 
“Mum’s the word!” Heidegger took the 
hint, rolled up the caricature, and slipped it 
into his muff again. ‘* Mais pourquois, for vat?” 
said he, with awinquisitive stare. 

“ Let us have a bit of fun with the old sin- 
ner,” said Quin. ‘‘ Mind, we know nothing 
of Hogarth’s print.” 

“Varee goodes joke, upon my souls,” said 
Heidegger, placing his finger on his long 
nose— J smells se rat.” 

“TI do declare there is that other tiresome 
creature stumping across the way with old 
Dennis,” said Winny Johnson, who had just 
placed the chocolate-pot upon a footman be- 
fore the fire. This was John Oldmixon, the 
confederate critic. 

‘* Who, my sweetheart?” enquired Fleet- 
wood. 

“TI won't tell you—find it out,” said the 
coquette. 

“Then I will make you,” said the gay 
manager, seizing her hand and pinching her 
little finger. 

“ I can keep a secret!” said she, laughing and 
biting her pretty lips—‘* Come, come, come, 
come, come, let me go—let me go, Mister 
Fleetwood,” slapping his hand with a cor- 
responding rapidity to her utterance ; ‘‘ Old 
Graff will tell my father, and then!” 

“ What then?” said Fleetwood. 

“What then?” replied Winny with tragic 
mimicry—‘ Fathers, from hence trust not your 


with vengeful interest. But nobody heeds 
you, my worthy ; it’s mere waste of powder 
—shooting at emptiness, brutum fulmen—mere 
play-house thunder, hey, my old honesty!” 

““Bratum fulmen—homph! Yes, it will 
soon be known whether a bolt that has just 
been hurled at the skull of that reptile at 
Twickenham is brutum fulmen, hey, friend 
Dennis?” said John Oldmixon, looking sig- 
nificantly, and grinning with seeming delight 
as he held Hogarth’s satire on Pope. 

“ Pshaw!” exclaimed Colley Cibber, “ do 
you think we are not in the secret? Why it 
will not singe a curl of his poetic wig. Why, 
what’s all this rout about a sixpenny carica- 
ture?—mere pigmies pelting at Jupiter— 
battering Heaven with snow-balls!” 

“Battering Heaven!” retorted Dennis 
scornfully—* snow-balls !—a fine figure for a 
birth-day ode—Yes, brazen, brainless brothers! 
there he was right, by G—, the crook-backed 
puppy !—excepting that the madmen brothers 
are not brazen, and that is more than a man 
could deny of you. How, ye gods, could an 
ingenious artist, a sagacious man like my old 
friend Gabriel your father, fashion such a 
block as you—a dainty statue of humanity! 
Why, and I had modelled out such a cox- 
comb, I’d have broken the clay and sent it 
back to Vauxhall to bake into worthless pots 
and pans! - - - - Do, Winny,” said Dennis, 
turning round to the bar—“ do, Winny, give 
me a glass of brandy.” 

* You are much better without it—you 
have had enough already, methinks,” said 


“Baw, baw, man,” said Fleetwood, “ 

at noon! Why, my moral cynic, thatis as 
crying a sin as gaming at noon—What say you, 
my Count?” : 

“© navare, navare,” replied Heidegger, 
who was chatting with Winny in the bar— 
‘‘ navare, mine old friend. Mine Gote, already 
your legs, Mistare Denni, are so tick as se 
mill-post! I shall pote my two shank in one 
of the stocking of Mistare Denni all at yonce. 
You shall die of se vat you call hy—hy— 
hydrops, and navare drink von drop of water 
all the time. O1!” shaking his head, “ dis 
come of swallow, swallow the coniac of se 
early hour. You shall distend se skin to se 
size of se tun of Heidelberg, Vot, se great 
critike die of se tympanies, and burst, for all 
se varid, like de Dragon in se Apocrypha!” 

“ rey !” echoed the cynic with a 
groan— Apocrypha!—Yes, every thing is 
apocryphal in this degenerate, this rascally 
age. Every thing’s a lie—the very tone and 
temper of the time, alla lie. ’ The Jaw’s a lie 
—the church is a lie—the press is a lie, and 
the stage is a lie,” fiercely eyeing the 
of managers and players—* a libellous lie 
upon nature, and a painted prostitute lie 
against truth.” 

‘* Hear you dat? hear you dat?” exclaimed 
the lively Swiss, clapping his hands—* Bravo ! 
bravissimo!—not a vord contre se Opera— 
not a vord now, Mistare Colley Cibbares— 
not a vord, Mistare Fleetwoods. O se noble 
critike! he turn round comme se cock of se 
weather on se top of parish church. O morblew ! 
vot you call gades sookare, se critike shall take 
se goose-quille and write all se fine punégy- 
rique, all in favore of se Italian Opera. O he 
shall pen se proloque for se opera, and se epi- 
loque pour se ballet. Bravo! bravissimo! 
mine honest critike !” 

“Soho!” exclaimed Quin. “So there is 
no truth extant but in railing old Jack. Come, 
come, old Honesty, sit you down — make 
room, Ryan. Come, old Truepenny, take a 
glass of hock and water with us for old ac: 
quaintance’ sake. I am to play Falstaff, your 
namesake, railing Jack, to-night, and I thank 
you for whetting my wit.” 

“ Wit!” echoed the cynic—“ where will 
you find it?” 

‘“‘ Why to be sure,” said Quin, (treading 
on the toe of Ryan, as he thonght,) “we 
were saying, as you entered, how delectably 
you had flogged Pope.” 1 

* Another lie,” said Dennis, “‘ and be-d—— 
to you—a practical lie ; for that tread on m 
corn was intended for that Irish twin-brother 
in iniquity of your’s.” 

“Mercy!” said Ryan, affecting gravity, 
“ and I hope it was not yonr favourite corn, 
and that your shoes were not pumps, my honey. 
It was Inck for me to escape.” 

“That I deny—it’s no luck for you,” re- 
plied Dennis sarcastically. 

“¢ Why so, my Griffin?” 

** Why so? because you would have had a 
plansible excuse for hobbling through your 
part. But, ha—ha—ha! no, no, in these 
days of wonder a stage hero can be lame 
without a tread on his toe—ha—ha—ha— 
haugh!” 

At this moment the Critic received a mes- 
sage to step over to Clifford's Inn, and left 
the coffee-room in on: agitation. No 
sooner had he departed, than Quin, who was 
a bold fellow and a man of feeling, began at 
Oldmixon, a scribbler without half the learn- 
ing and talent of Dennis, possessing less 
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so,” said Quin, “ yon Mister Oldmixon have 
been dragging that poor old gentleman from 
one tavern to another, exhibiting Hogarth’s 
satirical print against Pope ; playing off your 
own spleen through the artillery of that irri- 
table scholar—wearing his wit threadbare in 
rubbing your name out of the Dunciad. No 
wonder oldJack looks so shabby this morning.” 

“<I was at a loss to guess what the devil 
made him so be-grimed,” said Lacy Ryan, 
ready to give his crony Quin a friendly lift 
—‘* I was marvelling where. he could have 
been rubbing himself in the dirt.” 

“ He has Seas dragged through the Green- 
Rooms this morning,” retorted Oldmixon— 
“‘ throngh the devil’s drawing-rooms.” 

“Good!” said Quin. ‘ Excellent!” said 
Ryan, ‘ only that it js not exactly new. Vide 
John Dennis, page twenty-two. Good wit— 
only second-hand,” 

‘* N’importe,” said Heidegger, ‘so it be 
well apply. Varee good wit, Mistare Old- 
mixon—all against the Stage, hey, Mistare 
Quins?—hey, Mistare Ryans? Mine Gote, 
and we will soon have anodare great critikes 
write all for se Opera.” © 

“*D— the Opera!” exclaimed Oldmixon. 

* Good again!” said Fleetwood. 

* Mais, avec submission, it is not Goop to 
encourage se poor o}d gentlemans, mine 
learned friend Mistare Denni, to abuse that 
good man Mistare Alexander Popes, who is 
at se moment making se friendship vif se 
beau monde all for to relieve him in the times 
of need.” 

. “He! he!—what he!” exclaimed Old- 
mixon, pale with rage. 

“Mine goode Sare, you may stare, and 

lare, and stamp se floores— Mais, I tell you 
Yes :—he—he—Mistare Popes!” 

* D—— Mistare Popes!” said Oldmixon, 
imitating the Count witha sneer. 

“ Vif all my heartes, d—— Mistare Popes, 
if it be your plaisir,” said Heidegger, ac- 
companying the compliment with a very fine 
bow ; adding, with a contemptuous air, “ Mais, 
he has dam you already to everlasting fame 
in se Dunciade, hey, Mistare Oldmixon? Vot, 
I have you on the hips, hey, Mistare Critikes? 
Yes, yes, he make se rod—se moral rod, and 
whip all se profane, all se dunce, all se scrib- 
bler. O mine Gote, vot a Poet is he!” 

“ He! he! the scoundrel !” exclaimed Old- 
mixon, still more enraged to hear this from 
aforeigner. ‘‘ He! the malicious, crooked 
abortion! — Not begotten, but spawn’d — 
picked out from the toad-breeds under the 
walls ofhell by some d—— popish old beldam, 
and palm’d upon us for a genius—a poct good 
lord—the pigmy ! Ha—ha—ha !—a toadling 
ont of his element here upon earth—verily a 

oisonous toad, gasping for breath like one 
just freed by a quarry-man from a block of 
stone—the asthmatic reptile! A thing never 
intended for earth, by Heaven! but smuggled 
hither by his first cousin the old serpent, who 
first brought sin into this miserable world!” 

“Bravo! capital!” said Quin, clapping 
his hands—“ a most magnificent impromptu ! 
Where did you pick it up, hey?” 

“A fine thought, ’pon my conscience!” 
said Colley Cibber. ** What run intoa cheese- 
monger's—borrow scrap of paper—pen—ink 
down with it whilst it was fresh—and run 
with it between your teeth piping hot to the 


“ Where did I find it?” said Oldmixon with 
a contemptuous sneer, “ why in the purlieus 
of Drury Lane, where the renowned laureate 


picks up his Odes,” 





LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
_ Paris, Dec. 11, 1822. 

A curious little book has just appeared 
under the title of Vocabulaire Philosophique, ou 
Receuil d’ Anecdotes inédites, tirées des Euvres Post- 
humes de M***, par M.T.G, From a number 
of droll anecdotes, I have selected a few. 

The Chace.—A peasant having killed a wild 
boar in the vineyards on the estate of M. de 
Charrolais, was arrested and ordered to the 
galleys. The poor wretch, overwhelmed by 
the horrible sentence, threw himself at the 
feet of the enraged lord, and exclaimed, 
‘* Ah, my lord! have mercy on me, I beg 
your pardon; but I thought it was a man, or I 
would not have killed it.” His excuse was 
admitted, and as he only intended to destroy 
one of his fellew-creatures he was pardoned 
and dismissed. 

Bishops—An order arrived in a certain 
town to burn publicly a mandement of acertain 
bishop. The preparations were all made for 
the solemn ceremony, when a little boy pre- 
sented himself as the executioner. A coun- 
sellor of the Parliament, who presided on the 
occasion, demanded with surprise and indig- 
nation what this meant. ‘* My father has 
sent me, replied the boy, because it is only 
a mandement; if it had been my lord the 
bishop, he would have come and burnt him 
himself.”’ 

Jesuits, —-M. de Brissac, in the war of 1741, 
having detected a Jesuit in the infamous 
character of spy for the enemy, was only 
prevented by an accident from having him 
hanged. The King amused himself exceed- 
ingly with the circumstance, and at supper 
said to M. de Brissac, ‘* Brissac, you have 
acted very wiscly, for if your jesuit had been 
hanged, the holy fathers would have made 
sure of the head of a Brissac, even of the 
feurth generation.” 

Kings.—In an italian Comedy, Polichinello 
played the part of King. He had only a sous 
(quatrino) in his pocket. He hears a man 
cry chesnuts ; orders him to he called, and 
inquires the price ; four sous the handred.— 
** How, rascal, exclaims his Majesty, you 
cheat my subjects. Give me four hundred for 
a sous! The poor man obeys, protesting that 
he shall be ruined. ‘* There now, says the 
King, you may go and sell them to my sub- 
jects at what price you choose.” 

Doctors. —Chivac, a physician of consider- 
able reputation, being very ill, was exceed- 
ingly attentive to the state of his pulse, and 
in a state of confusion exclaimed—*t They 
have called me too late, this man cannot 
recover.” 

Translators. —A Dutch translator stylesBrutus 
and Collatinus “ Burgomasters of Rome.” 

One of my friends wishing to pay a very 
fine compliment to M. Dussault, the trans- 
lator ef Juvenal, said to him, ** I am the 
more satisfied of the faithfulness of your 
translation, because the passages of Juvenal 
which I cannot understand in the original, 
I find equally unintelligible in the trans- 
lation.” 

Affectation.—A petit maitre who was fond of 
frequenting the green room of one of the The- 
atres of the capital, exclaimed one day on 
hearing some persons conversing on the 
Greek tragedies, ‘* Oui ma foi, c'est une belle chose 
que l Euripide de Sophocie,”” 

A muscadine seeing a handsome young lady 
at the theatre, inquired of a friend who she 
was? ‘QO, said his friend, it is Laure.” “ Ah! 
rejoined the admiring youth, je veudrais bien 
éure son Plutarque!” 





Literary Scandals.—M. Barthélemy, editor of 
a Biographical Dictionary, has made a tre. 
mendous attack on M. M. Arnault, Jouy, 
Jay, &c. and through them on the mass of 
the soi-disant liberaur journalists and authors, 
These gentlemen are editors of the Consti- 
tutionnel, the Miroir, &c. and though M. Bar- 
thélemy is a professed constitutionalist, and 
several volumes of his work have appeared, 
not a line has been published in either of 
their journals on the Dictionary. M. B. has 
at length called public attention to this fact, 
in a sort of prospectus, of which he has 
printed 50,000 copies, and which serves not 
merely the purpose of an annonce of his own 
publication, but of an exposé of the parties 
of whom he complains. The editors in 
question, according to him, after having by 
turns flattered all the governments, are now 
most of them enjoying pensions or gratifica- 
tions obtained by these same flatteries. Pro- 
fessed liberaux, they are the chiefs of a lite- 
rary aristocracy which endeavonrs to crush 
all that it cannot monopolize. Thus because 
they are anthors, as a company,,of a Biogra- 
phical Dictionary, they are determined, if 
possible, (though he declares it impossible) 
to destroy his work, after having in vain at- 
tempted to bribe it off and to buy it. They re- 
ceive, he says, 8,000 francs per vol. for their 
work from the bookseller. They are to spin 
out the Dictionary to 20 vols. making 160,000 
frances. They obtain young men to write the 
articles, to whom they give at the rate of 
1000 frances the volume, leaving to them- 
selves a clear benefice of 140,000 francs for the 
use of their names. M. Barthélemy, who dis- 
covers no dearth of talent, threatens in reta- 
liation, to give the history of all the Coterie, 
and produce their odes, verses, speeches, 
places, emoluments, pensions, &c. &c. The 
prospectus has great circulation, and though 
some’ persons ‘believe that M.B. is put in 
motion by a political party, the facts ke pro- 
duces are not the less awkward for the popu- 
larity of those of whom they are related. 

For instance he says, *‘ When we say, of 
two writers in these journals, that they have 
a pension, a regular salary from one of the 
actresses at a certain theatre for the produc- 
tion of so many articles per month, in honour 
ot her talents, and on express condition never 
to praise her rivals, we only advance a fact 
of which we can furnish the proof. If we 
should have occasion to say, that a writer 
made an opera for Napoleon and an opera 
for Louis 18, and that this same writer pro- 
posed to the Emperor Alexander to rewrite 
in his honour the opera that he had made in 
r of Napoleon, we should state a truth 
of which we can present the demonstration.” 

Lucien Arnault, author of Regulus, is to 
read very soon to the Comité of the Theatre 
Frangais, a new tragedy—Pierre de Portugal. 
The story is touching, and has been already 
dramatized by M. Lamotte; but in a very 
bad style. 








THE DRAMA. 

Krine’s THEATRE.—The Italian Opera is 
announced to open on the 4th of January, 
under the direction of the same committee 
of Nob , and manag t of Mr. Ebers, 
whose exertions rendered it so eminently 
successful last year. ; 

Drury Lane.—A Tale of other Times, or Which 
is the Bride? Opera.—It is really so awkward a 
thing, that one does not know what to say to 
the public: what excnse to allege; what 
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apology to offer! All that we can say is, that 
the temptation was irresistible. Except 
housekeepers, old maids (dil tabbies,) misers 
who had been admitted upon orders, certain 
persons who did not come for the sake of the 
performances, the orchestra, (and even there 
they nodded occasionally) and the watchmen 
belonging to the establishment, every body felt 
the opera, and submitted, partially or wholly, 
to its overwhelming influeuce—Oh such an 
audience ! 
Cantibus magicis sopitus anguis. 

We confess that we could not withstand 
the contagion, and that the “ Tale of other 
Times”’ must remain a tale of other times for 
us. ‘* Which is the Bride’ we know not, though 
we impartially reposed with both. For we 
slept sounder than any ‘sleepy groom” 
nearly through all the night. Nothing waked 
us but the crash of chorussés in the first act, 
and now and then afterwards, the superb 
voice of Braham, rolling over the lethargic 
horizon, and rousing the dull ear. We should 
have been quite ashamed of ourselves had we 
not observed, whenever we started, a great 
number of our immediate neighbours (for we 
could not open our eyes wide enough to see 
folk far off) gaping as widely as their jaws 
permitted, and even beautiful ladies, in whom 
gaping would have been indecorous, winking 
in a manner that might have been construed 
to their disadvantage, had not their conduct 
in other respects shown they were females of 
good character. 

A gentleman near us had the goodness to 
mention, that during the second act, which 
lasted only two hours, there was a ballet in 
which the Nobles and then the Byrnes and 
Miss Tree performed with great eclat: that 
Madame Vestris had delivered some sexual 
equivoques of particular point: that Miss 
Poyey sung a song like a little plump but 
plaintive turtle: and that the noises at which 
we had started were the plaudits drawn 
down by Braham. He further related that a 
poet bower had been completed by some 

owers being let down from the sky (a new 
contrivance ;) and that instead of the fine 
bass music, which in order not to appear 
quite ignorant of what had been going on, 
we insinuated we had heard, there had not 
been a note of bass, except from the gentle- 
men’s noses who were snoring arvund. 

If our informant’s account be true, it does 
appear that this is an exceedingly dull opera. 
That it is a hachis of broken dishes (chiefly 
we believe from one called Hermanstadt by 
the same author, viz. Mr. Dimond) which 
have been already presented ; and that the 
sooner the renewed dishes follow the old, it 
will be the more agreeable to the public and 
the better for the Theatre. 





VARIETIZS. 

A Literary and Philosophical Society is 
about to be established at Sheffield. We ob- 
serve, in the Sheffield-Mercury, an interesting 
Report of a Speech .delivered by the Poet 
Montgomery at the Meeting where the reso- 
lution to effect this praiseworthy design was 
adopted. As if to furnish the new Society 
with subject-matter for philosophising, the 
same Journal, in another page, mentions that 
a Hare having two hearts had been opened at 
the house of a Mr. Woollen. They were 
Joined by a thin somaya 

By Letters from Antioch; further parti- 


cilars of the great hee erg in Syria, on 
the 13th of August, have been seedlood” It 


& 


is ‘said that 20,000 of the people have pe- 
rished, and that Aleppo, and all the prin- 
cipal ‘towns of the Pachalik, are in ruins. 
Shocks of .a slighter kind have been felt to 
the 19th Oct.; the last letter is dated the 1th. 

The Vision of Judgment, in the Liberal, 
has been prosecuted by the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice, and a fortnight ago the 
Grand Jury found a true bill against the 
publisher, Mr. John Hunt. Lord Byron oace 
publicly threatened to come to England to 
meet any prosecution, but we presume he 
will not consider the present action to he of 
sufficient importance to demand that step. 
Nec Diabolus intersit. 

M. Arago, who accompanied Freycinet’s 
Expedition round the world in 1817—1820, 
is about to publish his Voyage in French and 
English. The volume is of quarto size, and 
between 20 and 30 engravings are announced 
trom the pencil of this able draughtsman. 

Lochleven Castle (le Chatean de Loch- 
leven,) from the novel of the Monastery, is 
among the dramatic favourites of the Parisian 
Boulevards now acting. 

Music.—Proposals are circulated for pub- 
lishing by subscription, in two folio volumes, 
a Selection from the most admired Works of 
that eminent Composer, the late Dr. Callcott, 
including several Manuscript Pieces never 
before presenced to the public, and a Memoir 
of the Author, written by Mr. Horsley. This 
desirable Work is expected in the course of 
the summer ; and when we add not only that 
the price is moderate, being only 52s. but 
that it is for the benefit of a family deprived 
of their chief stay, we are sure the friends of 
musical genius will not be slow in giving it 
their support. 

M.D. explained.—Mamma, said a little girl 
the other day, what do they mean by always 
putting M.p. after a doctor’s name? Why, 
my dear, returned mamma, you ought to have 
known that before: mp. stand for 1500, and 
the meaning is, that the doctor tries to keep 
his patients alive 1500 years—if he can! 

Another Bull. —Mr. Matthews, in his enter- 
taining Diary of an Invalid, mentioning some 
floating mills on the Garonne, observes, that 
notwithstanding the floods to which the river 
is subject, these -mills stand their ground. 





DIFFICILES NUGZ. 

Sirn,—I copy the following from Hutton’s 
edition of Montucla’s and Ozanam’s Recrea- 
tions in Mathematics, &c. vol. i. p. 148. 

“¢ Fifteen Turks and fitteen Christians being 
at sea in the same vessel, a dreadful storm 
came on, which obliged them to throw all 
their merchandize overboard ; this, however, 
not being sufficient to lighten the ship, the 
captain informed them that there was no pos- 
sibility of its being saved, unless half the 

assengers were thrown overboard also. 
aren therefore, caused them all to arrange 
themselves in a row, by counting from 9 to 9, 
and throwing every ninth person into the 
sea, beginning again at the first of the row ; 
when it had been counted to the end, it was 
found that after fifteen persons had been 
thrown overboard, the fifteen Christians re- 
mained. How did the captain arrange these 
thirty persons so as to save the Christians?” 

‘© The method of arranging the thirty per- 
sons may be deduced from these two French 
verses : 

Mort, tu ne falliras* pas 
En me livrant le trepas. 








* In Hutton failliras, which will not do. 


Or from the following Latin ene, which is 
not so bad of its kind: 
‘opuleam virgam mater regina ferebat, 

** Attention must be paid to the vowels 
a, e, i, 0, u, contained in the syllables of these 
verses ; observing that a is equal to 1, e to 2, 
ito 3, oto 4, and uto5. You must begin 
them by arranging four Christians together, 
because the vowel in the first syllable is 0; 
then five Turks, because the: vowel in the 
second syllable is u; and so on to the end. 
By proceeding circularly in this manner, it 
will be fonnd, taking every ninth person cir- 
cularly, that is to say, beginning at the first 
of the row, after it is ended, that the lot will 
fall entirely on the Turks.” 

So far my author; from whom perhaps I 
need not have quoted, as the trick is univer- 
sally known, and ingeniously practised by 
the aid of the men of the backgammon tables, 
the black representing, as in duty bound, the 
Turks, and the white the Christians. A couple 
of English verses, not very sublime in their 
structure, will do equally well as the French 
couplet, or the Latin hexameter: 

From number, aid, and art 
Never will fame depart. 


As I think it a pity that this slaughter of the 
Turks should be confined to nines, 1 send you 
a couple of verses, the former of which will 
kill them by sevens, the latter by elevens ; viz. 


Classi papa timenti infernas devovet aras : 

Parce tamen, vates! fatale est corpore mergi ? 
You see instead of leaving it to the captain, 
I put the business of devotion on the papa or 
chaplain. The second line (why should not I 
have my story as well as any one else?) is an 
address to him from some of the crew who felt 
an objection to being thrown overboard. 

That your readers may make instant ex- 
periment of the correctness of my vowels, I 
send you a scheme of the three plans, giving 
first Hutton’s; ais a Christian, b a Turk. 

1. Counted by nines. 
a.a.a.a.h.b.b.b.b.a.a.b.a.a.a.b.a.b.b.a.a.b,b.b.a.b.b.a.a.b, 

2. Counted by sevens, according to my 
first verse, Classi, &c. 
b.a.a.a.b.a.b.b.b.a.a.b.b.b.a.a.a.b.b.a.b.b.a.a.a.a.b.b.a.b. 

In this case the Turk heads the line. 

8. Counted by elevens, according to my 
second line, Parce, &e. ; 
a.b.b.a.b.b.a.b.b.a.b.a.a-b.b.a.a.a.0.b.b.b.b.a0.b.b.a.0.0. 

Is there any patriotic Englishman who 
would perform a similar feat in English? 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
Nov. 9. J.D.M. 

PS. to the Devil. Mind my a’s aud b’s as 
carefully as you would your p's and q’s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Index and Title-page of the Literary Gazette 
for the year 1822 are prepared, and will be conve- 
niently conveyed to all our Subscribers. 


a et must begin elsewhere. 
Y. Z. about Jackson’s Systems is unintelligible to us. 
We cannot find the Sonnet reclaimed by A. C. k.; 
but we have sent a quarter of a hundred, by other 
writers, to his address, which we trust will satisfy him. 
If not, we will rather give him another quarter of a 
hundred than have an action for damages laid against us. 
£. A.R.’s poetry contradicts the signature ;—the ver- 
sification has been done without Ear. 
An Admirer’s apprehensions are all : “the 
more the merrier.” 
Leonatus is put into our storehouse, or if it pleases 
him, menagerie, for insertion if possible. 
The Writer of Urdolph is mistaken in his ideas of 
blank verse. 
We do not recollect Angelina’s Communication. 


Downes’ Holstein if'possible in our next. 








Erratum—In the Sketch of Manmadin last week, 





for esignum, read ocynum. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
Small 8vo, 21. 2s. 
PHIRTY-TWO PLATES, to Hlustrate the 
POEMS of . Engaved by Heath, from 
the Draw ingp of Wes 


Copies in 8vo. 31,; afew Proofs, 4to. 41. 4s. 
Pred for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





With Engravings, in 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
A JOURNEY Te thas of the OASES of 


EGYPT. 
Sir ARCHIBALD EDMONSTONE, Bart. 
ting for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
To the 8, 2 vols. Svo, 24s, 

GWITZERLA D; or, a Journal of a Tour 

and Residence in ‘that bg with a General 
View of the Manner and Mode of Lile of the People in 
Ancient M 





and Modern Times. By L.SIMOND, Author 
of the Journal of a ‘Tour Residence inGreat Britain. 
Printing for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





' A New Monthly Musical Work. 
On the Ist of Jan. 1823, will be ee in a proper 
form for the Piano Forte, No. I. price 2s. 6d. to be 


tinued Monthly, of 
rp HE HARMONICON; an Assemblage of} ne 


ocal and Instrumental Music, consisting of Ori- 

ginal Pieces by eminent British and Foreign Composers 
of the present day, and Selections from the best Works 
of all the Great Masters; together with a Critical Re- 
view of New Musical Works including the Music of 
ied by a new and compre- 


and 
voncixe Emcyelopesdia af Music, Memoirs of Compo- 
sers, Essa & 


c. 
London? Published forthe Proprietors, by W. Pin- 
nock, Music Warehouse, 7 » by whom Com- 
munications for fhe Editors pe paid)will be received ; 
Blackwood, Edinburgh ; Millikin, Dablin ; and sold by 
all Book and Music Sellers in ‘Town and Country. 


Mr. Moore’s New Poem. 
On Monday Mcrning will be published, 


in ‘8vo. price 9s. boards, 
THE LOVES of the ANGELS. A Poem. 
By THOMAS MOORE. 

“It happened, after the sons of men had multiplied 
in those days, that daughters were born to them ele- 
gant and beautiful ; and when the angels, the sons of 
heaven, beheld them, they became enamoured of them.” 

The Book of Enoch, Chap. 7, Sect. 2. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 


Of whom may be had, the Eleventh Edition of 

Mr. Moore’s Lalla Rookh, in 8vo. price I4s.; and 
Illustrations of the same, by Westall, price 12s. 

Also, The Irish Melodies, Foolscap, price 8s. bds, 

In a few days will be published, 

Illustrations of “ The Loves.of the Angels,” from 
designs by R. Westall, Esq. ; engraved by Mr. Charles 
Heath, in 8vo. 5s. A few Proofs will be taken off. 


On the Ist of January will be published, Part I. 1s. 6d. 
containing the TEMPEST, dedicated, with permis- 
sion, to Earl Spencer, 

HAKSPEARE, 48vo. from the Text of 

Johnson, Steevens, and Reed, beautifully printed 
by Corrall, with new letter cut expressly for the Work ; 
each Play to be illustrated with a fine Engraving from 
the designs of Stothard, and other eminent Masters.— 
is portable Edition of Shakspeare, when completed, 
will form the most elegant ever published, and will be 
printed uniformly with the Spencer Classics, of which 
the following are already published— 

Horatius, 48vo0, 6s.—Virgilius, *s.—Terentius, 6s.— 
Cicero de Officiis, &c. 4s.—Dante, 2 vols. 10s.—Pe- 
trarca, 6s.—Tasso, 2 vols. 1s. 

This Collection of favourite Classic Authors printed 
by Corrall, with Diamond type, forms the smallest Eti- 
tion ever published, porn, May than the Sedan, Elzevir, 
or Louvre, which it will be found to excel in purity of 
text, literal accuracy, and typographical elegance. 
From their portability, these Miniatare Classics will 

d themselves, as convenient Manuals for the 








Smirke’s Illustrations of Lalla Rookh. 

On the Ist of January will be published, price 2s. em- 
bellished with, I. Sixth and fast Illustration of Lalla 
Rookh ; 2. Engraved ‘Title Page, with a beautifai 

Vignette ; 3. A Lady in a Morning Diess; 4, A Lady 

Promenade Costume, i 

E, LADY’S MAGAZINE, or Mirror of 
the Belles-Lettres, Fine Arts, Music, Drama, 

Fashion, &c. Containing, among the usual variety of 

and interesting Articles, a Review of, with 





Scholar, the Traveller, and the juvenile Student. 
May be had, in every variety of Binding, of the pub- 
lisher, W. Pickering, 3\, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, London. 


ew Editions af Pinnock’s Catechisms, 
Just published, price 9d. accurately printed, and uni- 
form with the rest of the Series, 
THE CATECHISM of GREEK GRAM- 
MAR, and the Catechism of HEBREW GRAM- 
MAR. Also the following Catechisms, just reprinted, 














reson, Lord Byron’s Werner—Review of New | Atithmetic History of Greece 
‘usic— Dramatic lntelligence—Monthly Calendar of | Ancient History History of America, 2 Parts 
Fashion—Notices to Correspondents, Address to the | Astronomy History of the Jews 
Public, &c. ¥ Architecture Icthyology 
: “for. 8... Hamilton; podlished ‘by | Agriculture talian Grammar 
8. Robinson, Paternoster-row ; sold by J, Miller, 69, aa (two Parts) Land Surveying 
Fieet-street; Rodwell & Martin, andJ. Andrews, New | Bible and Gospel Latin Grammar 
Bond-street; 8. &J. Fuller, Rathbone-place ; C: Chap- | British Geography (2Parts)|Logic _ 
ple, Pall-mail ; J. Asdereen, jun. Ed 3 J. Kemp- Retesy : Mechanics 
ston, Dublin; Gelignen. ris; Ewbank, Brussels ; | British Biography Mineralogy 
Le Lieux, Calais; and by all the Booksellers of the | British Law Medicine, or Art of Pre- 
United Kingdom. Classical Biography Key” Health 
: " - hemistry lern Histor 
Tot Jan. 1623, will be published, the First Namber of a Chronclogy [Morality 7 
I[HE. NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE; | Daty to Parents Mytholo 
am many other highly interesting | Electricity Natural History 
articles, a co s Account of Napoleon’s Great Work, | Entomology Navigation 
and Las Cases’ Journal of the Private Life and Conver- | English Grammar Ornithology 
sati ie Emperor at St. Helena. French Grammar |Perapective 
This Magazive, which was commenced on the First | First Catechism Painting in Oil 
of Jemeer op & new and very improved plan, has | General Knowledge Poet; 
the ad we of being ducted by a g P of | Geography Religion 
eminence in the Literary World, aided by | Geometry Religious Denominations 
an extensive circle of contribatieg friends, among | Heraldry Rhetoric 
whom are also many of the first ¢ ity in the Repub- | History of England |Sacred Geography 
lic of Letters, 4 bs History of Scotland’ |Scripture History 
Each Number contains about 159 pages of letter- | History of Ireland Trade and Commerce 
press, y ted (comprising more matter | History of France Universal History 
than is usually contained in an ordinary octavo yo- | History of Rome Use of the Globes. 
lume,) 100 s of which are devoted to Original 
Papers on subjects of Literature, [oleeoegts Morals 
Mannets, &c.; and the remaining 30 to a Review of all 


interesting New Publications, Foreign as well as Eng- 
Tee Blonrepnics! Notices of distinguished Characters 
—Essays on the Fine Arts, Music, and ‘The Drama— 
and Scientific Varieties, New Inventions and 

—Rural Economy— Meteorological, Agri- 
cultural and Commercial a Political Events, 
Important Occarrevces, and Domestic {Incidents 


reat Britain . &e, 
by re desire to pasha this Work with the 
Yew Yoarers requested to send their Orders forthwith 
an 


Ner, Stationér, or Newsvender, in their 
ehbouthood, by whom it will pe remalauls supplied. 
rie 


nei 
It ma be regulart nds abroad, b 
pode -n bm te the Geanrel Post Office, or to any 


London + Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Condait- 
street; Bell & Bradfate, Edinburgh and John Cum- 
ming, Dublin 








The cecided saperienity of these excellent Juvenile 
Works over all others has ensured to them a most ex- 
tensive and universal sale, which has enabled the Pub- 
lishers to ornament the New Editi with b ifal 
Portraits, engraved on hardened Steel, by Heath & Co. 
by which they trust they have in some measure aug- 
mented their value without increasing the Price. 

With a view also to render these approved Works 
more permanently useful, Copies of each have been 
printed on fine paper, for the Rerpens of binding toge- 
ther; and they now form a JUVENILE ENCYCLO- 
PZDIA, of the most valuable kind, in ten neat Pocket 
Volumes. ney 

“ Being led to look into these works, we’Have' Beth 
pioesenty surprised at the variety and accutaéy of the 
information they contain within so small a compass 
and in so excellent a form ; and we must say, that 
more convenient, accurate, well d, and proper 





publications, were never submitted to general obser- 
vation, Gazette. 
Printed for G, & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 


On the Ist January will be published, 8vo. price 5s, 
rl} HE LIBERAL, No. UL. — Contents; 
Art. 1. Heaven and Earth, a Mystery—2. The 
Giuli Tre—3. On the Spirit of Monarchy—4. The Dogs, 
a Satirical Poem, dedicated. to thé Abusers of the Li- 
beral—5. Letters from Abroad. Letter 2, Genoa—6. A 
Tale of the Passions—7. Les Charmettes and Kousseaa 
—8. Essay on Poetry—9. Virgil’s Hostess—10. On the 
Scotch Character—i1. Some Account of Longus— 
12. Minor Pieces. 
Printed for John Hunt, 22, Old Bond-street. 
Also, at the same time, in boards. 11s. ‘The Liberal, 
Vol. 1. consisting of Nos. I. & II. and a Second Edi. 
tion of No. I. containing the Preface to the Vision of 
Judgment,withheld by Mr. Murray from the first Edition. 


In_the Press, and will be published on the Ist Jan. 
1823, handsomely printed in 1 vol. 4to. with 26 En- 
vAR 

NARRATIVE of A VOYAGE ROUND 

the WORLD, in the Uranie, Capt. Sy woe dis- 
patched ona Scientific Expedition by the French Go- 
vernment during the. years 1817, 18, 19, and 20. Ina 

Series of Letters to a Friend. By. J. ARAG)J, Drafts- 

man to the Expedition. 

Printed for Treuttel & Wirtz, Treuttel Jun. & Richter, 
30, Sodho-square 

The Author of these Letters is a brother of the cele- 
brated Astronomer of the same name. They comma- 
nicate in a lively and familiar style, free from nautical 
details, his observations on the Manners, Customs, 
Arts, and way of life of the Natives of the different 
Countries and Islands which he visited during a Voy- 
age of upwards of three years duration. These sab- 
jects he has illustrated by twenty-six of the most inte- 
resting of the numerous drawings which he had oppor- 
tunities of making from nature. The Work will pro. 
bably not — the less attractive to the general reader, 
‘because the author aspires not so much to the cha- 
raCter-of a scientific guide, as to that of an agreeable 
companion, 

Prefixed will be given the Report made to the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, of the results of this Expedition, 
made by the Commission, consisting of Messrs. Hum- 
boldt, Cuvier, Desfontaines, Gay-Lussuc, Biot, De 
Rossel, Thenard, and Arago. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In 4 vols. 12mo. price 11. 12s. bds. 
THE MISCELLANEOUS POEMS of 
WILLIAM WORDSWOR'H, Esq. 

This Edition contains the “ Lyrical Baliads,” the 
“ River Duddon,” the “ White Doe of Rylstone,” and 
the whole of the Author's other published Poems, with 
ay exception of the “‘ Excursion,” and a few small 

ieces. 

Printed for Longman, Harst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Ecclesiastical Sketches, in 8vo. price 6s. 6d. bds. 
Memorials of a Tour on the Continent. 8vo. 6s. 6d. bds. 
Excursion. a Poem. in 8vo. 2d edit. 14s. 

A Description of the Scenery of the Lakes in the 

North of England. 18mo, 5s, 6d. sewed. 


Adamson’s Life of Camoens. 
In 2 vols. Crown 8vo. embellished with 5 Portraits 
arid numerous Woodcuts, price Il. 4s. bds. eee 
MEMOIRS of the LIFE and WRITINGS 
of LUIS de CAMOENS. By JOHN ADAM- 
SON, F.S.A. London, Edinburgh, and Newcastle- 
upon’ Tyne.; Corresponding Member of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences of Lisbon. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
A few Copies have been taken off on large Paper, 
with Proof impressions of the Plates. Price 11. 16s. bds, 
“ What Lord Holland has done so well for the most 
voluminous and remarkable of the Spanish Poets, Mr. 
Adamson has with great diligence performed for the 
most celebrated of the Portugueze in these elegant 
volames.”——“ The Portugueze have shewn their ap- 
probation of Mr. Adamson’s work by electing him an 
Roasters Member of their Royal Academy.” 
Quarterly Review, No. 53. 
Dr. Hooper's Medical Dictionary 
In One large Rela 8vo. 4th Edition, 18s. bds. 
A NEW MEDICAL DICTIONARY; con- 
taining an Explanation of the Terms in Anatomy, 
Physinlogy, Practice of Physic, Materia Medica, Che- 
mistry, armacy, Surgery, Midwifery, @w@ the va- 
rious Branches of Nataral Philosophy confiected with 
Medicine. Selected, arranged, and compiled from 
the best Authors. By ROBERT HOOPER, M.D. 
F.R.S. Bachelor of Physic of the University of Oxford, 
Member of the Royal College of Physicians of London, 
Physician to the St. Mary-le-bone Infirmary, &c,&c. 
inted for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown ; 
J, Scatcherd ; J. Cathell; T. Cadell ; Baldwin, Cree 
& Joy; S. Highley,; Snead Sane cue a ;7T.& 
G., Underwood ; & 
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, Price 6s. ’ 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, and Cii- 
tical Journal, No. 74. 
Printed for Archibald Constable & Co. Edinburgh ; 
and Longman, Harst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, London. 
Fourth Ce i One large Vol. l2mo. 9s. bds. 
CONVERS ATIONS on Pouiticat Eco- 
NOMY ; in which the Elements of that Science 
are familiarly explained. By the Author of “ Conver- 
sations on Chemistry,’ and ‘* Conversations on Natu- 
ral Philosophy.’’ 
Printed for tanktida, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


In Crown 8y0. Paes ice 5s. in bds, 

"TALES of ay FATES and oy FRIENDS. 

ti for the Author ; and sold by T. & G. Un- 
derwood, 32, Fleet-street. 
Printed for Se irs y ime, rey and handsomely, 
TPHE POETICAL WORKS of the Rev. 

GEORGE CRABBE 
Printed for John Mu , Albemarle-street. 

Also, a New Edition, 8 vo $. small 8v 
Thirty-one Plates, by Westall and Heath, te ‘Mtvetrate 
both Editions, 2/. 2s. 








Third Edition, i at 12mo. eres! 10s. oe. Af illustrated 
wit 


CONVERSATIONS: ou NATURAL PRI- 
LOSOPBY, in which the Elements of that Science 
are familiarly explained, and adapted to the Compre- 
hension of ieee Pupils. By the Author of “ Conver- 
sations on Chemistry,” and ‘‘ Conversations on Po- 
litical Economy.’”’ 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 


Superior Christmas Present. 
Tn 2 vols, 12mo, pie. 7s. bds. embellished with an 
“77 iss 
HE WORK-TABLE, or Evening  Con- 
versations : ey aed for hy Bassa | and in- 
straction of Young Perso: 
By Miss E. "A. SOUTTER. 
Published by W. Simpkin & R, Marshiall, Stationers’- 
Hall-Court, ae 





Dr. Drake's Winier Ever.ings, &c. &¢. 
In 2 vols. Post 8vo. price !8s. bds, 
WINTER NIGHTS ; or, Fire-side Lucu- 
braiions. By NATHAN DRAKE, M.D. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Evenings in Antumn ; a Series of Essays, In 2 vols. 
Post 8vo, price 1/. ls. bds. 
Literary Bowe, the 4th Edition, in 3 vols. Post 8vo. 
LL. Us. 6d, bds. 
— In Svo. with a Map, [DE Ws. 6d. bds. 
TE YEARS’ RESIDENCE in the SET- 
EMENT of the ENGLISH PKAIRIE, inthe 
ILLINOIS COUNTRY, UNITED STATES; with 
an Account of its Animal and Vegetable Productions, 
Tpricaltere, &c. &c. A Description of the principal 
Towns, Villages, &c, &c. with the Habits and Customs 
of the Back-Woodsmen. By JOHN WOODS. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 





Sve, Ry rice 21. 8s, 
picNorii’s" HISTO ¥ of TUSCANY, 
the earliest Period to the Establishment of 
the GRAND DUCHY; with yg re | Essays on the 
Progress of Italian Li ted Tron the 
Italian, by JOHN BROWNING, ‘Esq. 
Printed for Black, Young & Young, Foreign Book- 
sellers, Tavistock-street, vent Garden. 








Mrs. Opie’s Works.—In 2 vols. 12mo, 14s. bds, 

MADELINE, a Tale. By MRS. OPIE. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, hens, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. Tales of the Heart. 4 vols. 12mo. 11. 8s. bds. 

2. New Tales. 4 yols. 12mo. 11. 8s, bas” 

3. Father and Daughter. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bds. 

4. Tales of Real Life. 3 vols. 18s. bds. 

5. Simple Tales. 4 vols. 12mo. li. Is. bds. 

$ Temper ; or, Domestic Scenes. 3 vols. 11. 1s. 
. Valentine’s Eve, 3 vols. 12mo. li. Is. 





in 2 vols. l2mo. 14s. bds, 
(CONVERSATIONS on MINERALOGY : 
with Plates, engraved by Mr. and Miss Lowry, 
from Original Drawings, © comprising upw ards of 400 
Figures of Minerals, g 12b ifully coloured 
cimens. 
"reinted for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
Paternoster-row; and sold by J. Mawe, 149, Strand. 


M-Adam on Roads, ‘Siath Edition. 
In 8vo. price 6s. 6d. bds 

REMARKS on the PRESENT SYSTEM of 

ROAD MAKING, with Observations deduced 
from Practice and Experience ; ; with a View to a Re- 
vision of the existing Laws, and the Introduction of 
Improvement in the Method of making, repairing, and 

ng Roads, and defending the Koad Funds from 

misapplication. sixth Edition, Sr fe revised, 
General Surveyor of “ Roads in the A Brictel Distried, 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 


Miss Benger’s Mary, Queen of Scots. 
In 2 vols. We. with @ genuine Pre never before 
graved, sd ll. 4s. b 
MEMOIRS « of M re ‘of SCOTS, 
with Anecdotes of ey Bee of Henry the Second, 
during her Residence i +t France. By MiSS BENGER. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Kees, e, & Brown. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. Memoirs of the Life of Anne Boleyn, Queen of 
Heary VIL. 2d edit. in 2 vols. with 2 Portraits, Iés. 
emoirs of the late Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton. 
2d edit. in 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, 11. 1s. bds. 
3, Memoirs of Mr. John Tobin, Author of the Honey- 
Moon. In oye. price 12s. bds, 


Family Shakspeare, on L 
In 8 vols. ae. price 4. | i4s. 62. 6d. bas, ei of 
THE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE; in which 
aching is added to the original Text: but those 
Words ay ae are omitted which cannot with 
Pro) be read aloud in a Family. 
T OMAS BOWDLER, Ex. F.R.S. & 8.4. 
“ We are of opinion, that it requires nothing more 
— & notice to bring this very meritorious publication 
to general circulation. 
tis quite undeniable 

















that there are many pas- 
nagis in Shakspeare, whieh a father could not read 
aloud to his children, a brother to his sister, or a 

sentleman to a lady. 

“Those who recollect such seenes, must all rejoice, 
pape oe yr levee Mr. pene has “- a or 

their recurrence ; as what cannot 
jreabuteed’s decent pany, cannot well afford much 
in the ¢ closet: x, think it is better, every 
that w ‘ kon, an ee not to have 
Written, should new cease | inted,”” 


a Poems. Foolscap 8vo. 6s, bds. 


A most acceptuble Christmas Present to the Youth of 
both Sexes.—Price 3s, extra boards, 
RIDDLES, CHARADES, and CONUN.- 
DRUMS, "the greater Part of which have never 
before been published ; with a Preface on the Anti- 
quity of Kidd) 
“ And justly the wise man thus preach'd to us all, + 
 Despise not the value of things that va * by se = 
id Ballad. 
Printed for W. Davis, Bookseller, at the Bedtors Li- 
brary, 15, Southampton-row Russeil- -square; and may 
be had of any Bookseller, Stationer, or Newsvender, 
in the United Kingdom. 


Price 7s. 3, Eaves a Hy vl with 12 Plates, Drawn 
eorge Cruikshank, 

GERMAN. POPULAR STORIES, trats- 

lated fram the Kinder und Hausmarchen of Messrs. 

Grimm ; with a Preface and Notes by the Translators. 

Also *price ls. A Classed Catalogue of Second-hand 
Books for 1823, at very reduced Prices, for Ready Money. 
- oumpeees a good ene of Works, i rr yoetry, the 

rama, History, Divinity, Topography, Biblio; b 
Law, Medicine, Greek pe Latin Classics, French, &s. 

The Retrospective Review, No 13, will be pub- 
lished Ist February. 

The Genuine Remains, in Prose and Verse, of Samue] 
Butler, Part I1. will shortly be Ln? F Tt will contain 
ahead of Butler, ey on W by Thompson, in 
his best manner ; and Five other Engravings, from Ori- 
ginal Drawings. 

Pablished by C. Baldwyn, Newgate-street; and 
R. Tripbook, Old Bond-street. 


ln 4to. price 2i. 2s. 

THE FIRST FIVE BOOKS of TITUS 
LIVIUS. Translated into the Scottish Language, 
by JOHN BELLENDEN, Archdean of Moray, and 
Canon of Ross, in the early part of the Sixteent ’ Cen- 

tury. Now tirst printed, from an ancient MS, yin dood 
Copies pon sat “RE fwenty-five have been printed on large 
This Translation is one of the earliest 
pom in Britain. With the exception of Gavin 
ew Virgil, it is the only Translation of a Latin 
Classic into the Scottish Language. It is allowed to be 


bp, neve Soiyny it, Bdinburgh ; 


and L 
om peta Bemis Orme, & Brown, and SRabert Triphook, 


Mpsneadens “Translation of Hector Boece’s History 
and Chronicles of Scotland ; beautifully teprinted from 
the scarce Black-letter Edition. In 2 vols. 4to, _ uni- 
form with the Translation of Livius. - Pies 5. 5s. On ly 

to 

















5 Whieh forms a 
Bellenden's Chronicles’ and has never before 





In 8vo. price 7s. Gd. bds. the 24 edit. en' » with 

a Plate, Te D distribution of the Nerves; ~ 

CASES of TIC DOULOUREUX neces ene 

fully Treated. By BENJAMIN HUTCHI 

Fellow of the Koya} Colle; ege of of carasees of pe 4 
This Edition is illustra th additional Examples 

of the Success attending the Where Mode of manag- 





 # the Disease 

rinted for Longman, Hurst, Rees, onnts & Brown. 
n 12mo, price 9s. 

nPHE NATURAL HISTORY of ANTS. 


By Mr. P. HUBER. Translated from the French, 
with additional Notes 
By J. R. JO HNSON, M.D.F.R.S, F.L.S. Se. &c. 
Printed for aon =} Hurst, bag Orme, & Brown. 
w pomp Rigs Hee had, 
New Observations on the Natural History = = 
By Francis Huber. Third Edition, 12mo. 9s. bd 


Fourth Edition, atte 2 ik 8vo. with Portraits, = 


boards, 
MEMOIRS of the LIFE of COLONEL 
HUTCHINSON, Governor of Nottingham Cas- 
tle, &c. With Or al Anecdotes of y of hig Con- 
temporaries, and a Summary Review of Public Affairs. 
Written by his Widow, Lucy. Now first oypemes 
from the inal Manuscript, by the Rev. JULIUS 
HUTCHINSON. To which te prefixed, the Life of 
Mrs. Hutchinson, written by Herself, 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme. 
Sout 4 Seas tated ve . 
Tn 14 vols. Foof8ca 5s. 6d. bds. 
THE POETICAL WORKS: of ROBERT 
SOUTHEY, Esq. LL.D. Containing Roderick, 
the last of the Goths, 2 vols. IGa.—Curse of Kehama, 
2 vols. 14s.—Madoc, 2 vols, 16s.—Thalaba, 2 vols. 
16s.—Joan of Arc, 2 vols. 16s, ba: rye Poems, 3 vals. 
1ss,—Pilgrimage to Waterloo, 10s. 6d.—Carmen Tri- 
umphale, and Carmen Aulica, for 1814, 5¢.—and, play 
of the Laspomt 4s. art B which may be had separat 
Printed for Lo: ngman, Rees, e, & Brown. 
Also, yoy same Author, 
A Vision of Judginent, a Poem. 4to. 5s. bds. 
Mrs. Graham’s Italy. 
n 8vo, 2d edit. with Plates, 10s. 6d. 
rPHREE MONTHS passed in the MOUN- 
TAINS EAST of ROME. By MARIA GRA- 
HAM, Author of a Journal of a Residence in India. _ 
* This is really a book of considerable on 
The picture of those savages (the recente is extreme 
distinet, fall, and accurate,’’—Edinburgh Rev. ed 





Brown, 








Printed for Lo , Hurst, Rees, Orme, & oun, 
London; and A. onstable & Co. Edinb orgh. 
Iso — same Author, 
Memoirs of the Lit of Nicholas Poussin. In 8yo. 


price 10s. 6d. bds, 


Dr. “4 Clarke on Diseases of Poeeren. 
frkh 8vo, oe 10s, 6d. bd 
COMMENTAR on some of "the most 
IMPORTANT DISEASES of CHILDREN. 
Part the First: Containing Observations on the 
Mortality of Children—on Diet—Dentition—Convalsive 
Affections—Inflammation of the Brain—Hydrocephalus 
internus, and Epilepsy, 
JOHN CLARKE Baa: MD, ke. fee. ke. 
Printed for Longman, hel, Rees, Ores, + Brown. 
Of whom may be had, just publish: 
Observations on those Diseases of Females, which 
are attended by Discharges. lng oor 
Clarke. In Royal 8vo. Part the Second, 
price 15s.—Also, A New Edition of pi I. On Macous 
Discharges. In "Royal 8vo. wi fan IL. 48. bas. 








The followi c Printed Ciphe phering ¢ Books, for the use 


of ools and Pri 
PINNOCK’S CIPHERING BOOK, No.1, 
containin Exercises in the Five Fuodamental 


Rules of Arithmetic. Price Is. 

Pinnock’s Ciphering Book, No.2; containing fur- 
ther Exercises on the Principal F Rates, both Simple and 
Compound. Price 3s. 

Pinaock’s Ciphering Mook, to Ne. 3; intended as a Se- 

uel to the preceding, and ealeulated to qualify the 
Tee for the more advanced Rules of Arithmetic. 
Price 3s, half-boand. 

Printed for G. & W. B. ae Ave-Maria-lane. 





woe : Ave-Maris-lane 
QuENERY’s GEOGRAPHICAL COPIES: 
Large Hand, Text, Round & Small Hand, each 6¢. 
Gener 's Commercial Copies 5 unning-hand, Bilis 
and Receipts, and German Text, each 
, The above Copies are remarkable for their enorinney 
j they gre engraved in a 
comparison with any th 


on ppeioe Str 08. hat 





bn manner, and challe 
of ao k fin blish: 








Orme, Brn anal 71. 
te or Langan, anaes Grae, Fein. 








lished, will appear in the course of a few months. 


e Also, 
py Booka. ruled with. die- 
pub- sours te to aR with the Rules given in 


's Grammar of Writing. Price 6d. each. 
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LITERARY GAZETTE,, 


&e. .. 








81 
In3 vols. 8vo. 11. Ls. 6d. em enya 9 
yp emer aoe er, Memoirs of the Mo- 


Printed Gi tor John Murray, .Albemarle-street. 


In 8vo. Third Edition, 
FREMiniscences of. CHAS. "BUTLER, Esq. 
of Lincoln’s Ian. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarie-street. 


In 2 vols. Svo. 28s. Third Edition, 








NARRATIVE of the Operations and Re- T 














vols. Post 8vo. 16s. 
BRACESRIDGE’ HALL; ; or, The Hu- 
morists. By the Author of The Sketch Book. 
Another Edition, 2 vols, 8vo. 24s. 
Sketch Book, 2 vols. Post 8vo. i6s. 
Ditto, 2 vols. vo. 24s. 
Knickerbocker’s New York, 2 vols, Post Svo. 14s. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarie-street. 
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Printed for —-. Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
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In 8vo. 
A TREATISE on the HYDROCEPHALUS 
ACUTUS, or INFLAMMATORY WATER in the 
LEOPOLD ANTHONY GOLIS, Physi- 
cian and Director to the Institute for the Sick Children 
of the Poor at Vienna. lated from the German, 
by ROBERT GOOCH, 
inted for Longman. ‘Burst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
lu Post 8vo.: price 12s. 
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at the Royal Institu &e. 
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The Art of French Conversation, New Edition, ina 
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[TALY. By LADY MORGAN. Author 
orence Macarthy, O‘Donnel, &c. 

“ Lady jc “web fearless and a souilant work upon 

yron.——* Lady Morgan has given us 
more information on the actual state of society in Italy 
at the present moment, than can be found in any of the 
numerous publications which have made their appear- 
ances since the peace.””—New Monthly Magazine.—— 
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A Practical ato of Cutaneous Diseases, 
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Practica Remarks on their Causes and Treatment. In 
8vo. 9s. bds. 
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In 8vo. illustrated by Plates, price 12s. boards, 
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inted for Longman, Hurst, Kees. Orne & 
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Miss A. M. Porter’s Works. 
3 vols. 12mo. 11. 4s. bds. 
ROCHE BLANCHE; or, the Hunters of 
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Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
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1. The valegy of Mariendorpt. 4 vols. 12mo. 1. 89. bds. 
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Tn 12mo. price 8s. bound, Second Edition of 
THE MEASURER'S ASSISTANT; or, 

Mensuration made Easy ; bya new set of Tables, 
which skew atone point of view the superficial or solid 
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Tables. By WILLIAM TAYLOR, Land Surveyor. 

Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, 

London ; and Beilby and Knotts, Birmingham. 
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Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown 
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